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DIMENSIONAL CO-ORDINATION 


HEN peace is restored the building industry will 

be faced with another tremendous programme, 
and the essence as before will be speed and economy 
in material and man-power. To effect speed and economy 
means that the machine must play a greater part than 
ever before in the building industry. This does not 
suggest that buildings must be mass produced, like 
motor cars completely assembled and equipped on the 
factory assembly lines, nor does it suggest that pre- 
fabrication, in the wider sense, is the solution to the 
problem, because the. essential difference in the post- 
war programme is, it is hoped, that “ permanent ”’ 


buildings will be required, and these will need to be of - 


““ permanent” construction, employing more or less 
the tried traditional or established materials. Permanent 
construction demands site assembly with its many 
difficulties of constant weather uncertainty, loss of time 
and bad working conditions for the operatives. 

Spectacular changes in the types of materials and 
methods of construction to be used cannot be expected 
because, as in the past, the fundamental principle of 
good design and building is based on the process of the 
gradual elimination of the unsuitable in the use of avail- 
able materials and methods, and evolution to the most 
direct and economical solution of the problem. 

To effect speed, economy and order one must, therefore, 
look to sound standardisation -of the parts of buildings, 
which will permit an increasing amount of factory 
production and preparation to be employed, and the 
reduction to the minimum of work required to be done 
at the site. Standardisation, of course, is no new idea ; 
it existed long before mass production was ever thought 
of, but standardisation continues to be applied in- 
dividually with no co-relation. between the various 
standards. For standardisation to be of greater value 
to the building industry the dimensional relation 
between the various standard units or products of 
different manufacturers must be co-ordinated so that 
they can be assembled and fitted together without 
alteration. 

Dimensional co-ordination already exists individually 
within certain groups of products, as, for instance, 
flooring tiles and their accessory pieces and com- 
ponents ; but as such it is limited and its wider applica- 
tion cannot be obtained. without the adoption of a 
standard unit or module. The desirability of establishing 
such universal co-ordination of dimensions has long 
been recognised in the United States, and it received 
further impetus through the efforts of Bemis and his 


book “ The Evolving House.” Since then the problem . 


has been taken in hand by a Committee appointed by 
the American Standards Association and sponsored by 
the American Institute of Architects and the Producers 
Council, Inc. The first report of this Committee, known 


as Project A 62, has recently been published in which 
their aims are stated. These are : (a) the development of 
a basis for the co-ordination of dimensions of building 
materials and equipment, and the co-relation of building 
plans and details with such dimensions ; and (6) recom- 
mendations of sizes and dimensions as standards suitable 
for dimensional co-relation. : 

The Report describes in detail thescope and purpose 
of, and the advantages which can be effected by, 
dimensional co-ordination, and numerous diagrams 
illustrate the application of the principles to the layout 
of a building and to a number of constructional details. 

The basis for co-ordination which has been agreed 
for investigation and trial is a 4 in. increment, which will 
be applied to sizes and assembly of parts and to layouts. 
This unit has been selected as affording the maximum 
practical standardisation and will apply to both vertical 
and horizontal dimensions. 

The unit sizes are nominal sizes applied to the centre 
lines of the junctions between repeating units and units 
of other materials, and not to actual overall sizes, so 
that a grid of 4 in. lines defines the location and parts 
of the structure. 

The 4 in. module lends itself readily to many existing 
material sizes, especially the American brick, the 
normal size of which very conveniently is 8 in. long and 
4 in. wide. Plywood and fibre board sheets, etc., are 
already manufactured in sizes which are multiples of 
the 4 in. module, and this unit also suits stud centres 
required for these materials. 

Several hundred different trade associations are re- 
presented in the investigations now being made and 
further assembly details are being developed for study 
to indicate the modular application to a wide range of 
products. 

The benefits of dimensional co-ordination are great, 
and similar investigations should be started without 
delay in this country to decide a basic modular unit 
suitable to our conditions ; but the fact that we import 
building materials from the United States suggests that 
there should be co-ordination between the two countries. 
This leads to another point. It would appear that A 62 
has not considered establishing the»basic unit on the 
more universal method of measurement—the metric 
system—and so make the system international, especially 
as the unit adopted is as close to a«decimetre as + inch. 
The problem of effecting dimensional co-ordination is 
complex, and once the basic unit is determined any 
change would be chaotic. 

The present, when stocks of most. materials are 
low, would seem to be the obvious time to lay plans 
for dimensional co-ordination. At the end of the war, 
the demand for materials may render any such: step 
impossible. 

C 
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NOTES ano NEWS 


The Railings of St. Paul’s. 

From information which has reached 
us, it seems certain that the railings 
of St. Paul’s are safe from the national 
melting pot. The ironwork has been 
listed for possible removal to be in- 
cluded in the general collection of iron 
for national purposes, but the Cathe- 
dral authorities naturally entered an 
appeal against this, and also against 
the removal of the railings in front of 
the Chapter House which are contem- 
porary. with the building. 

The Cathedral railings, which are 
partly cast and partly turned iron, 
were made between 1710-1714 by 
Richard Jones, at a cost of a little 
over £11,000. They were not designed 
by Wren, and it seems doubtful 
whether he approved them (see Wren 
Society, Vol. XVI, pp. 175-6, extract 
from ‘Sir Christopher Wren’s 
answer to the Observations of the 
Dean and Chapter, as adopted by the 
Commissioners for the rebuilding of 
St. Paul’s—March 12th, 1710-11 ’’). The 
present railings round the Queen 
Anne statue are no doubt some of 
those which. originally enclosed the 
large semi-circular forecourts at the 
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west end of the Cathedrai; the origi- 
nal railings round Queen Anne were 
by Jean Tijou, who also did the two 
gates leading to the South Portico. 


Rebuilding Coventry. 

SPEAKING at. a luncheon given by 
Captain W. F. Srricktanp, M.P., on 
February 5, Mr. D. E. Grsson, 
A.R.I.B.A., City Architect of Coventry, 





A LONE CATHEDRAL BUILDER. 
Our illustration shows the Crypt Corridor of Sir Edwin Lutyens’s Liverpool Metropolitan 


Cathedral, with the sole remaining bricklayer. at work on the flagging. 
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said that Coventry was looking to the 
future, when the building industry 
would be so busy that alternative 
methods would have to be found if we 
were not to be faced by a big housing 
problem for a long time. They: looked 
to mass production in factories no 
longer required for war work. He had 
been authorised by his Housing Com- 
mittee to erect two experimental 
houses of the type they needed. Pro- 
vision was made for the central heat- 
ing of groups of small houses. They 
would require many forms of , new 


legislation, and it was important that’ 


the recommendations of the Uthwatt 
Committee should become law. 

Mr. George Hicks, Parliamentary 
Secretary, Ministry of Works’ and 
Buildings, said that two notable steps 
had been taken. The adoption by the 
Government of the Uthwatt Report 
had put a stop to speculation in land, 
and the appointment of Lord Justice 
Scott’s Committee would help to secure 
the best utilisation of building and 
agricultural land. It would not be long 
before’ they were able to see better 
where they were. 


Sir Edwin Lutyens Invested O.M. 

Sir Epwin Lutyens, President of 
the Royal Academy of Arts, had the 
honour of being received by The King 
on February 3, when His Majesty in- 
vested him with the Insignia of a 
Member of the Order of Merit. 


A.A.S.T.A. Arrangements. 

Tue A.A.S.T.A. has arranged a meet- 
ing and film show for Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 21, at 2.30 p.m., in the Lecture 
Theatre, School of Architecture, Liver- 
pool University, Abercromby-square, 
Liverpool. The speaker will be Mr- 
Birkin Haward, A.R.1I.B.A., and his 
topic “ Building Technicians and the 
War.” The films will be: First sub- 
ject, ‘“‘ Housing (Progress and Prob- 
lems)”; second subject, ‘ Scientific 
Research in Building.” Light refresh- 
ments. Admission 6d. Tickets at the 
floor or from Mr. J. L. Womersley, 100, 
St. Helens-road, Rainford, Lancs. 

The A.A.S.T.A. has been requested 
to prepare an exhibition showing how 
the development of nursery schools 
would assist the enrolment of women 
in industry. This exhibition will 
travel among women’s organisations 
throughout London. Anyone who 
would like to make suggestions for the 
exhibition or to offer assistance in its 
preparation is invited to get in touch 
with the Secretary, A.A.S.T‘A., 118, 
High Holborn, W.C.1. 


IN 1917. 


From The Builder, Fresruary 16. 


“Ir is false to set up opposition be- 
tween construction and art. For 
myself, I would make the teaching of 
architecture only science; when it 
comes to be applied it will be art; I 
would attempt to lay out the real 
science of building and would allow no 
taste to come in in teaching.”— 
Proressor “LETHABY, speaking at an 
informal conference on “ The Educa- 
tion of the Architect.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(Whilst we are glad to publish letters on profes- 
sional and other matters of interest to our readers, 
it must be understood that we do not necessaril; 
endorse the remarks of correspondents, who w 

oblige us if they will express their views as briefly 
as possible.} 


National Survey of Churches. 

To tHe Eprtor or The Builder. 

Sir,—The Ministry of Supply has 
been appealing very widely for scrap 
paper, and many of your readers will 
be turning out and discarding back 
numbers of reviews and journals. 
May we ask that before they dispose 
of their copies of The Builder, they 
will send a card to this office? We are 
most anxious, for the benefit of future 
students, to complete our records of 
ancient or historically interesting 
churches and their fittings, and this 
journal contains much valuable 
material for the purpose. Of any 
copies sent to us, only the small pro- 
portion of relevant material will be 
retained, the rest being consigned to 
the pulpers. The present most neces- 
sary drive for salvage will have the 
effect of making odd back numbers 
very scare, and we earnestly ask that 
readers will respond to this appeal. 

F. C. Estes, 
General Secretary, Central Council for 
the Care of Churches. 
Earlham, Dunster, 
Somerset. 


Natural Lighting. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 
Sir,—In your issue of January 30, in 
the second of his articles on ‘‘ The 
Lost Art of Fenestration,’ Mr. P. J. 
Waldram insists that dark ceilings 
have a most depressing effect, and 


states that they are depressingly sug- | 


gestive of an imminent thunderstorm. 
This sweeping condemnation of dark 
ceilings should not be allowed to -pass 
unchallenged, and my own experience 
suggests. that Mr. Waldram has taken 
only a superficial view of the matter. 

On examining the kitchen of my house, 
which is dai 1642, I was surprised to 
find that the ceiling was originally painted 
black and embellished with red. This 
colouring has now been restored, and it is 
quite clear that the room was designed 
with a black ceiling, which, in this case, 
is very much pleasanter than a white ‘one. 
The kitchen measures 17 ft. by 12 ft., and 
the ceiling is so low (6 ft. 8 in.) that. when 
white it was far too conspicuous. Now 
that it is black again it is hardly noticed, 
and the meaning is apparent of certain 
ceiling decorations before the doors : they 
are provided to draw the attention of any- 
one entering the room to the existence of 
the ceiling and so to prevent damage by 
broom-handles—or, perhaps, in former 
days, by halberds and other weapons. Tlie 
black is edged with a decorative border of 
red and is carried into the corners of the 
room ; it is of pincushion shape, the colour 
of the walls being taken up on to the ceil- 
ing in flanches to give a vaulted effect, 
which makes the room appear to be of 
greater height than it actually is. There 
is an architectural reason for the lowness 
of this particular ceiling, but that is 
another story. 

It is not only in low rooms that a dark 
ceiling may be advantageous. In a bed- 
room (17 ft. by 12 ft.), ceiled to the collar 
beams 12 ft. 3in. above the floor, I have 
found it desirable to colour the ceiling 
blue in order to reduce the apparent height 
and to make the room more shapely. The 
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room is much improved, and it remains a 
bright room; there is no suggestion what- 
ever of the depressing effect referred to by 
Mr. Waldram. 

A. F. Durrton. 


The King’s Lodge, 
Hunton Bridge, Hertfordshire. 


Scholarships in Architecture, 1942. 

To tHe Epiror or The Builder, 

S1r,—I am desired by my Council to 
bring to your notice the following 
Scholarships in Architecture tenable at 
the Architectural Association School of 
Architecture, London :— 

THe LeveERHULME ScHOLARSHIP.—This 
scholarship provides the opportunity for 
students who could not otherwise afford 
it to obtain qualifying training over a 
period of five years for the profession of 
architecture. It is of the value of £1,000, 
and its provisions are as follows :— 

(1) Payment of tuition fees (£75 per 
annum). 

(2) An annual allowance of £10 to 
cover subscriptions, working materials, 
etc. 

(3) Maintenance allowance of £10 per 
month. 

(4) An allowance of £20 for travel in 
the British Isles during the fourth year. 

(5) An allowance of £40 for travel 
abroad during the fifth year. 
Candidates must be ‘of _ British 

nationality, must not be below the age of 
17 years, and should have reached School 
Certificate standard. ‘They may be te- 
quired to sit for a written examination on 
general subjects, and to come before a 
Selection Committee for an interview. 

Tue Minter AnD Str Waiter LAWRENCE 
Open Entrance ScuHoiarsuips. — These 
scholarships, value £75 12s., entitle the 
holder to free tuition for the first-year 
course at the Association’s-School of Archi- 
tecture, and they are open to candidates 





COMING EVENTS. 


Saturday, February 14. 

Royat Santrary Instirote. Discus- 
sions on ‘Some Post-War Public Health 
Problems” and “ Post-War Housing 
Development.” At Royal Technical 
College, Salford. 10.15 a.m. 

InstITuUTION OF MUNICIPAL AND 
County Enatveers. Mr. J. Parkin on 
“‘ After-Blitz Problems Affecting the 
Engineer to a Local Authority.” 
Brighton Town Hall. 2.30 p.m. 


Tuesday, February 17. 


Housing CENTRE LuncH. — Miss 
Innes Pearse on “ About the Cuckoo.” 
13, Suffolk-street, S.W.- 1 p.m. 


Thursday, February 19. 
A.A.S.T.A. — Fourth Discussion on 
“T.U. Problems of the Building In- 
dustry.” 113, High Holborn, W.C. 
6.15 p.m. 


Saturday, February 21. 
INSTITUTION oF STRUCTURAL En- 
GINEERS.—‘‘ Brains Trust.” Hotel 
Metropole, Leeds. 2.30 p.m. 


Saturday, February 28. 

I.A.A.8S. Col. George Bayley, C.B.E., 
on “Military Matters in Relation to 
Architects and Surveyors.” 75, Eaton- 
place, 8.W.1. 2 p.m, 

Royat Santrary Institute. Ses- 
sional Meeting at Nuffield Institute of 
Clinical Research, Oxford. 10am. 
Mr. H. H. Crawley on “Storage of 
Emergency Drinking Supplies.” 
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who are under the age of 19 years on 
July 1 of the year in which they compete. 

All entries must be accompanied by a 

ortfolio of drawings, and must reach the 

ecretary of the Architectural Association, 

36, Bedford-square, London, W.C.1, on 
June 1 in each year in’ the case of the 
Leverhulme Scholarship, and on July 1 
in each year for the Open Entrance 
Scholarships. 

Application forms and further particu- 
lars may be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Association, to whom all communi- 
cations should be addressed. 

ArtHor W. Kenyon, 
President, Architectural Association. 
34-36, Bedford-square, W.C.1. 


The A.B.S. Christmas Fund. 
To tHe Epitor or The Builder. 


Sir,—Now that the Architects’ 
Benevolent Society’s Christmas Fund 
is closing, may I beg the courtesy of 
your columns that I may thank all 
those who have helped to make it a 
success. 

Although the total received, 
£697 15s., fell short by £49 15s. 8d. of 
that of 1939, it is in many ways more 
encouraging. 1,053 separate contribu- 
tions have been received as against 
864 in 1939, and whereas the previous 
appeal was made to many building 
and other industrial firms, this year’s 
was to architects only. One gift in 
1939 was for £100; this year our high- 
est single amount was £25. There 
has thus been an awakening and 
spreading of interest and sympathy, 
for which the Council of the Society is 
grateful. 

W. H. ANSELL, 

President, Architects’ Benevolent 

. Society. 
66, Portland-place, W.1. 


Ministry of Works Policy. 
To tHE Eprtror or The Builder. 


Srr,—We desire to comment upon the 
speech of the Director-General to the 
Ministry of Works and Buildings, 
which, in substance, is assumed to 
answer the letter circularised by us to 
the Members of Parliament. 

While the facts and figures are appre- 
ciated, no attempt is made to explain :— 

(a) Why the lack of co-ordination exists 
between the Ministry of Works and Build- 
ings and other Government Departments, 
or that it is likely to be remedied. 

(b) That the Ministry will in all matters 
affecting the industry consult its proper 
representatives and not only one particular 
section—namely, the large contractors, who 
are in the minority, with only their par- 
ticular viewpoint and benefit at stake. — 

(c) Why sanitary inspectors, .medical 
officers of health and council surveyors 
should be allowed to dictate terms of vital 
importance to the personnel of the 


industry. 

(d) Wh the interests of the large con- 
tractors should be protected to the detri- 
ment of the medium and smaller builders 
within the industry. . 

The grouping of medium and smaller 
builders is of vital necessity and would be 
achieved successfully if handled by the 
proper people and conducted by the respon- 
sible Government Department, subject to 
support being given in the placing of con- 
tracts. 

L. S. VENNING, 
Secretary, Federation of Greater 
London Master Builders, Ltd. 

23, Compton-terrace, N.1. 

(Continued on page 154.) 
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LEGISLATION AFFECTING TOWN & COUNTRY. PLANNING 
R.I.B.A. RECONSTRUCTION COMMITTEE’S INTERIM REPORT No. 5. 


INTRODUCTION : : 

On February 26, 1941, Lord Reith announced in the 
House of Lords that he was ‘“‘ authorised in the preliminary 
work to proceed on certain assumptions :— 

(i) That the principle of planning will be accepted as a 
national policy and that some central planning 
authority would be required. 

(ii) That this authority will proceed on a positive policy 
for such matters as agriculture, industrial develop- 
ment and transport. 

(iii) That some services will require treatment on a 
national basis, some regionally and some locally.” 

In view of the changes likely to be brought about by 
this national policy, we have considered in some detail 
the present legislation affecting Town and Country Planning 
and ‘the changes desirable therein. 

PART I. 
A. TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ACT, 1932. 


The Statutory Authorities for the purpose of planning in 
London are the London County Council and City of London, 
and outside the Metropolis the various Boroughs, Urban and 
Rural District Councils. Power is given to these Authorities, 
if they so wish, to delegate their powers by agreentent to a 
County Council or to a joint committee (following on the Local 
Government Act, 1929). . ; 

Combination of authorities for purposes of planning schemes 
is very desirable and it appears probable that schemes of a 
regional nature will be largely used to supplement or implement 
the‘national planning policy to which the Government is com- 
mitted for post-war planning. 

.Regional devolution of Government functions and decisions 
with regard to planning is obviously desirable. The necessary 
procedure should be simplified with a view to reasonable expedi- 
tion in the preparation and approval of schemes. 


Present Procedure. 

The procedure at present necessary is generally spread over 
many years and is briefly as follows :— 

1. A resolution to prepare a scheme in respect of a defined 
area. Such resolution before coming into effect requires the 
approval of the Minister (of Health). This limitation should be 
removed if all land is to be brought under control. 

2. The preparation of a draft scheme (including clauses and 
draft map) which after adoption is placed on public deposit 
and duly notified to all persons registering their names for this 
purpose whose objections are duly considered. 

3: The preparation of the scheme proper, which is forwarded 
to.the Minister and after similar procedure by the Authority 
is the subject of a local inquiry by the Minister and ultimately 
is usually placed on deposit again in its final form and after 
being laid before Parliament receives official approval and 
becomes operative. ’ 

4. Supplementary schemes may from time to time become 
necessary, involving much the same lengthy procedure. 

The matters to be dealt with by Planning Schemes are set 
out in the Second Schedule to the Act and in general include 
all phases of development, except those of Government depart- 
ments and to a large extent those of Statutory undertakings. 

The reservation of land for agriculture might well be included 
in the objects of a scheme. It is clear that in any National Plan- 
ning Scheme there must be no exemptions from reasonable control. 

During the long process of the preparation of a scheme, 
“interim development”? may be permitted by the Local 
Authority, subject to such conditions as they think proper. If 
no consent or refusal is given within two months from the 
receipt of the application, consent is deemed to have been 
granted unconditionally. This provision cannot be regarded as 
satisfactory in its present form. The right given to re-erect a 
building which has been destroyed or demolished is also one 
which will require reconsideration, and the action taken by the 
War Damage Commission to restrain hasty rebuilding is one 
which must commend itself to all interested in replanning. A 
time limit might well be set to such rights. The provisions to 
be inserted in a scheme with respect to buildings, and building 
operations may (Section 12)— 

(a) Prescribe the space about buildings. 

(6) Limit the number of buildings. 

(c) Regulate the size, height, design and external appearance. 

(d) Impose restrictions upor the use. 

(e). Prohibit or. regulate building operations. 

Such provisions do not, however, apply to agricultural 
buildings, thus creating a very important exemption. 


There should be no exemptions in a national plan. 

The provisions of Sections 15 and 16, dealing with General 
Development Orders and power to permit building operations 
pending such order, have been found of great use in checking 
premature development in areas where public services are 
lacking. The proviso, however, that an authority shall not refuse 
an application unless other land suitable is available on reasonable 
terms is difficult of interpretation and has been the cause of many 
disputes. Its deletion is desirable. 

Section 17 empowers the Local Authority to make orders for 
the preservation of any building of special architectural’ or 
historic interest. Such orders, however, may involve the pay- 
ment of compensation and are therefore too seldom used. 

COMPENSATION.—Section 18 provides that claims for com- 
pensation may be made by any person :— : 

(a) Whose property is injuriously affected ; or 

(6) Who suffers damage by any action taken to bring it into 

conformity with the scheme ; or 

(c) Who has incurred abortive expenditure on account of the 

scheme or its subsequent variation. 

Section 19 gives power to the Minister to exclude compensation 
in certain clagses of cases (where he is satisfied that it is reasonable 
and expedient) especially those as to space about buildings, 
limiting the number of buildings, regulating the size, height, 
design, etc., temporary restriction or permanent prohibition on 
grounds of injury to health or excessive expenditure of public 
money. etc. 

Section 20 excludes or limits compensation in certain cases 
affected by other Acts. ‘ 

BETTERMENT.—Section 21 enables the responsible authority 
to make a claim for betterment up to 75 per cent. of the increased 
value, where property is bettered by the operation of any pro- 
vision or the execution of any work under a scheme. 

+ Such claims must, however, in general be made within twelve 
months, and on appeal may have to be renewed at any time within 
fourteen years. Betterment is from its nature very elusive in 
character, and the provisions are so hedged about they have 
little practical application except as a possible set-off against 
claims for compensation. 

‘The Uthwatt Committee has been specially appointed by the 
Minister of Works and Buildings to report on the questions of 
compensation and betterment as affecting the acquisition of 
land for public purposes. The price of land as between private 
persons does not appear to come within their present terms of 
reference. Some form of national arbitration court and possibly 
a Court of Building, is worthy of consideration in this respect. 

©AIMS.—Section 22 deals with procedure as to making claims 
for compensation or betterment. 

Section 23 leaves the determination of claims to the decision. 
of an official arbitrator. Even after the award of compensation, 
however, the responsible authority may, under Section -24, 
withdraw or modify the provisions of the scheme and submit a. 
varying scheme for the approval of the Minister. 

PURCHASE OF LAND.—Section 25 gives power to the re- 
sponsible authority to purchase by agreement any land required 
for the purposes of the scheme. Where they are unable to- 
purchase by agreement, they may be authorised to acquire the 
land by ‘‘ compulsory purchase order.” : 

Section 26 gives similar powers to all authorities for the- 
acquisition of land for open spaces or playing fields within the. 
area covered by a planning scheme. 

Nore.—The foregoing sections dealing with Compensation | 
Claims, Betterment and Purchase of Land (Sectigns 18-26) wil} 
be more fully dealt with in the financial section of our report. 

DEPARTMENTAL PROVISIONS.—Sections 27 to 32 include. 
general provisions: limiting street work charges to normal 
by-law width, giving power to authorities to contribute to 
expenses of owners’ schemes, power to County Councils to incur 
expenditure in assisting local councils, power to Local Authorities 
to contribute to the expense of schemes, power to Statutory 
Undertakings to contribute to Local Authorities’ schemes for 
the application of betterment, or the sale of land, as capital. 

AGREEMENTS.—Section 33 gives power to public depart- 
ments, subject to the approval of the Treasury, to enter into 
agreements with any responsible authority, but does not make it 
compulsory on them to do so. Under any National Plan there 
should be no exemptions. 

Section 34 enables agreements to be entered into with owners 
voluntarily restricting their land or ary part of it, either per- 
manently or for a specified period. 

Such agreements have been widely entered into and may be 
found of considerable. service to estates desiring to continue. 
their private character, without undue fear of death duties. 
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To ensure that such agreements are in conformity with national 
policy, they should receive regional approval. 

GARDEN CITIES.—Section 35, gives special powers, carried 
forward from earlier enactments, for local authorities, including 
County Councils, to purchase and develop land as a garden city. 
Such powers have, however, not been found sufficient induce- 
ment for local authorities to act on them to any appreciable 
extent. If new towns are to be formed, they must, in our view, 
be part of a National Planning Policy. 

GENERAL.—The remainder of the Act is largely made up of 
detailed points of administration. Powers of the Minister, 
regulations, Técal inquiries, legal proceedings and appeals, 
protection of statutory undertakings, consultation with Com- 
missioners of Works, works below high-water mark, saving for 
the Postmaster-General; etc. 

The preservation of trees or groups of trees is made possible 
by Section 46. This procedure, however, is cumbrous and 
involves the scheduling in detail of particular trees and groups 
of trees. It is suggested that control should be much more 
general, and that consent should be required to the felling of 
any tree exceeding, say, 30 feet in height or 3 feet in girth, 
except when it is part of a woodland permanently maintained 
and replanted under the rules of good forestry. 

Advertisement control under Section 47 is limited to adver- 
tisements or hoardings which seriously injure the amenity ! 
The control of advertisements may also be effected by by-laws 
made by County Councils or the larger local authorities under 
the Advertisement Regulation Acts, and in this case the word 
“* seriously ’’ does not occur. It is desirable that there should 
be one general standard in respect of-this matter. 

Section 50 makes special provision as to the administrative 
County of London, under which the L.C.C. and the City of 
London Corporation are separate planning authorities. 

B. THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1933, consolidated 
the general law for the purposes of local government in England 
and Wales, exclusive of London. 


Cc. THE RESTRICTION OF RIBBON DEVELOPMENT 
ACT, 1935, is a purely highway act “‘ enabling highway authorities 
to acquire land for the construction or improvement of roads 
or for preserving amenities or controlling development in the 
neighbourhood of rogds.”’ : 

1. Highway authorities may by resolution, with the approval 
of the Minister of Transport, adopt any of the following standard 





BOMB DAMAGE AT THE BANK. * 


The illustration shows the damage done by a bomb in the early 
part of 1941 at the Bank, Inthe background is the Mansion House. 
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widths as respects any road: 60 feet, 80 feet, 120 feet, 140 feet, 
160 feet. 

2. Highway authorities are given power to control the use of 
the frontages on all classified roads and on such other roads as 
the Minister may approve ; it is unlawful.without their consent : 

(a) To construct or Jay out any means of access to such road. 

(5) To erect or make any building within 220 feet from the 

middle of the road. 

The general effect of this Act is to give powers to the highway 
authority to control the development of a strip of land on each 
side of all important roads. In rural districts this gives a general 
power to the County Council, as the highway authority, to over- 
ride any previous planning proposal of the local authority. It 
is essential, in our view, that all proposals affecting planning should. 
be under one administration and that there should be no overlap- 
ping between different forms of control by different departments. 

It should be noted that Section 13 of this Act gives power to 
any highway authority to acquire any land within 220 yards 
from the middle of the road, or proposed road. This power to 
acquire land for parkway purposes had been possessed by the 
Ministry since the Development and Road Funds Act, 1909, 
but never used. It remains to be seen whether any highway 
authority will be courageous enough to put it in force. In our 
view, this power should be an essential for any national planning 
authority. 

D. THE TRUNK ROADS ACT, 1936. transferred to the 
Minister of Transport the powers as highway authority for the 
principal trunk roads, set out in the first schedule to the Act. 

This Act, valuable as it is, adds a third authority invested 
with powers of control over long strips of land fronting on to 
these important roads. 

We are of the opinion that a national system of trunk roads 
is an essential part of any national plan and that in suitable 
cases new national highways for fast motor traffic should be 
planned and constructed as part of the national plan. Owing 
to the exigencies of war, all work on trunk roads is for the 
moment held up, but much research work is necessary before 
any complete system of national highways can be put in hand. 
We desire to stress that this preliminary work should be begun 
now, so that this essential part of the national plan can be put 
into operation immediately the end of hostilities is in sight. 

E. PRIVATE STREET WORKS. 

Outside London the making up of Private Streets by Local 
Authorities is carried out either under the powers of the Public 
Health Act, 1875 (Section"150) or under the adoptive powers of 
the Private Street Works Act, 1892, the latter method being in, 
more general use. 

1. PUBLIC HEALTH ACT, 1875, SECTION 150, gives power 
to an Urban Authority to compel the paving and sewering of 
Private Streets by notice addressed to the owners or occupiers. 
Before giving such notice the Authority must prepare plans 
and sections to a scale of 88 feet to 1 inch, together with an 
estimate of the probable cost. These are deposited at the local 
offices for inspection. If such notice is not complied with, and it 
very rarely is, the Urban Authority may, if they think fit, 
execute the works and may recover the expenses from the 
owners in a summary manner, according to the frontage of the 
respective premises. 

Places of worship are exempted from such road charges (sec. 
151). When the street works and sewers have been completed 
to the satisfaction of the Urban Authority, they may, if they think 


. fit, declare the street to be taken over as a highway repairable 


by the inhabitants at large (sec. 152), 

Il. THE PRIVATE STREET WORKS ACT, 1892, is an adoptive 
Act. The procedtre under this Act empowers Locat Authorities 
to prepare plans, specification, estimate and provisional ap- 
portionment of the estimated expenses, having regard not only 
to frontage, but the degree of benefit to be derived. Copies of 
the resolution and provisional apportionment are served on the 
owners. During one month owners have a right of objection 
to the proposed works on certain specified grounds, including a 
right to contest the degree of benefit which they are likely to 
derive. This particularly applies to long flank frontages which 
frequently occur at both ends of @ street. On the application of 
the Urban Authority, such objections may be heard by a Court 
of Petty Sessions. 

The Authorities are authorised to include a commission not 
exceeding 5 per cent. on the cost of the works, in respect of 
plans and supervision, and final apportionments are served on 
the owners from whom the expenses are ultimately recovered. 

In the event of the expenses not being paid by the owner, 
especially in the case of vacant plots, a charge may”be retained 
on the premises until such time as it is developed. 

Railways and canals-are not chargeable with Private Street 
Works unless they have direct communication with the street 
and the whole expenses in such case may be charged on the other 
owners. 

lil. IN LONDON. orivate streets ‘may be made up by the 
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Metropolitan Borough Council under the Metropolis Management 
Acts. 
By the Metropolis Management Act, 1855 (Section 10), the 

Borough Councils are empowered from time to time to execute 
* any necessary works of repair to private streets (not sewers) 

and the owners of the houses forming such street may be 

required, on demand, to pay the amount of the estimated 
expenses in advance of the actual work, any difference in 
actual cost being adjusted on completion. 
Fortunately the number of private streets still remaining in the 
County of London is limited, but it will be seen from the above 
summary that some codification applicable to the whole County 
of the Private Street Works procedure on the general lines of the 
Private Street Works Act, 1892, is desirable. 
F. GENERAL BUILDING CONTROL. 

1. BUILDING LINES. Under the Public Health (Buildings i2 
Streets) Act, 1888, “ it is not lawful in any urban district, without 
-the written consent of the Urban Authority, to erect or bring 
forward any house or building in any street, or any part of such 
house or. building, beyond the front main wall of the house or 
building on either side thereof in the same street, nor to build 
any addition to any house or building beyond the front main 
wall of the house or building on either side of the same.” 

Strict compliance with this may result in a very irregular 
line of building and Local Authorities are now enabled to 
prescribe definite building lines either on existing or proposed 
streets. Rigid building lines are, however, not always desirable, 
and provision should be made for breaks to secure architectural 
effect. Such powers might well be clarified in any general 
revision of the planning law. 

i. HEIGHT OF BUILDING IN- RELATION TO WIDTH OF 
STREET.—In London, in any street laid out since 1862, the height 
of building on any street of less width than 50 feet, must not 
without the consent of the L.C.C. exceed the distance of the front 
wall from the opposite side of the street (i.e., an angle of 45°). 

In older streets, the general limit of height is now 80 feet, 
but consent to greater height may be given in exceptional cases. 
Some angular measurement giving a general proportion in relation 
to street width is common in Town Planning Schemes and might 
well be more generally used. 

ill. SPECIAL ACTS RELATING TO STREET WIDENING.— 
The Metropolis Paving Act, 1817, commonly known as Michael 
Angelo Taylor’s Act, gives to Borough Councils, and now also 
to the L.C.C. as successors to the origina] Parish Vestries, a 
power unique to London, to secure land required for street 
widening or extension without the necessity for a special Act 
of Parliament. 

IV. CONTROL OF PETROL STATIONS. —County Councils 
and Borough Councils are empowered by the Petroleum (Con- 
solidation) Act, 1928, to make by-laws to regulate the appear- 
ance of petrol-filling stations, or to prohibit such petrol stations, 
‘“* For the purpose of preserving for the enjoyment of the public 
the amenities of any rural scenery or of any place of beauty or 
historic interest or of any public park or: pleasure promenade 
or of any street or place which is of interest by reason of its 
picturesque character.” 

This power of making special by-laws for particular objects, 
such as petrol stations or the control of advertisements, might 
well be combined with any new legislation affecting town and 
country p 

V. AERODROMES.—Under the Air Navigation Act, 1920, 
power was given to county and urban authorities to ‘provide 
and maintain aerodromes and any necessary subsidiary business 
ancillary to an‘aerodrome. 

Some few of the more wealthy municipalities have under- 
taken municipal aerodromes, but it is clear that an efficient 
transport service of this character is a matter of national concern 
which can only be efficiently carried out as part of a national plan. 

The Town and Country Planning Act, 1932, Second Schedule, 
enables a planning authority to reserve land as a site for an 
aerodrome. 

This carries with it a general power to restrict the height of build- 
ings bordering on such aerodrome, in order to provide safe flying. 

The location of aerodromes should therefore be considered 
very carefully as part of a local planning scheme, both to provide 
for ready access to the aerodrome and not unduly hamper the 
development of the urban area. : 

PART 2. RECOMMENDATIONS. 

MACHINERY.— 1. That there shall be set up forthwith 
one National Planning Authority with a Minister to lay 
down the main lines of the National Plan, including trunk 
roads and other means of transport, assisted by such expert 
planners, research and advisory committees as he may 
consider necessary. 

2. That there shall be Regional Offices of the Ministry 
to prepare and extend the National Plan from time to 
time to meet the needs of the Region, and to deal promptly 
with decisions and approvals, 
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3. That in each Region, the Local Authorities shall be 
required to group themselves for planning purposes in 
such sub-regions or groups as may be required for efficient. 
planning. 

PLANNING CONTROL.-——4. That planning control shall 
include all land and the objects. of a Scheme shall include 
the preservation of land essential for agriculture and 
public reservations for any purpose. 

5. That there shall be no exemptions for Government 
lands, railways or other public utilities or for agricultural 
buildings. 

6. That the existing control of all development by licence 
shall extend for a fixed period until the constructive 
proposals of the National Plan are worked out (as re- 
commended by the Uthwatt Committee). 

7. That such control by licence shall include control 
over the extension of existing industry as well as the 
location of new industry. 

8. That a period of not more than 20 years should be 
fixed for the continuation of non-conforming uses. 

9. That detailed improvements should be effected in 
town-planning legislation on the lines already reeommended 
by the Town Planning Institute, subject to adjustments 
necessary to fit in with the National and Regional Ad- 
ministration and to the insistence in every case ef the 
employment of a suitable architect. 

FINANCIAL. — 10. That the acquisition of land for 
public purposes shall be simplified and that the-price of 
acquisition be stabilised at a figure not exceeding the value 
at March, 1939 (modified if necessary to meet changed 
money values). 

11. That the price of land acquisition as between private 
persons should be similarly stabilised and be subject to an 
Arbitration Court or a Court of Building specially set up. 

12. That there shall be,in each district a local improve- 
ment and open spaces fund provided partly by Govern- 
ment grant, partly by a limited local rate and partly by 
contributions payable by all developers, thus providing 
for essential widenings, open space reservations and proper 
maintenance, as and where development takes place. 
This is a development of the recommendation contained 
in the R.I.B.A. Interim Report No. 1. 

NATIONAL FINANCE. — 13. That the necessary finance 
on a new national basis should. be available for the pre- 
paration and implementing of the National Plan, in- 
cluding :— 

i. The encouragement of agriculture and proper market- 
ing facilities and the provision of rural water supply and 
electricity. 

ii. The encouragement of the proper location of industry 
and the provision of new industrial centres; the building 
of suitable new towns and trading estates, including the 
utilisation of mineral and natural resources and the ex- 
tension of public utility services. 

iii.. The improvement of transport. 

(a) by railway electrification, elimination or recon- 
struction. 

(6) by trunk roads and motorways, including the ac- 
quisition of land up to }-mile strip for the provision 
of parkways, as provided for in the Development and 
Road Funds Act, .1909, and the Restriction of 
Ribbon Development Act, 1935. 

(c), by canals, waterways, ports and rivers ; 

(d@) by .a national system of civil aviation and the pro- 
vision of sites for aerodromes. 

iv. The reservation of national and regional open spaces. 

for recreation, including :— 

(a) National parks and coastal reserves, 
grounds, etc. ; 

’ (b) regional open spaces and playing fields, riverside 
reservations, etc. ; 

.(c) preservation. of buildings of national or historic 

importance. 

14. Land Nationalisation, in the ordinary acceptance of 
the term, is not a matter on which the R.1.B.A. desires at. 
present to express any opinion, but the R.I.B.A. agrees 
that the control of all land is essential to any National 
Plan. At the same time it urges that private initiative 
must be maintained within the framework of this control. 
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THE CASTLE-STREET FRONT. 


THE “LONDON” INN, STAMFORD, LINCS. 
MR. P. G. COPSON,. L.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 





VIEW FROM ST. JOHN’S-STREET. ie 
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THE “LONDON” INN, STAMFORD, LINCS. 
Taz “Lonpon” Inn, St. JoHN’s-STREET, modern requirements, and every effort has been 


Stamford, owned by. the Northampton brewers, 
Messrs. P. Phipps & Co., Ltd., has recently been 
rebuilt after a protracted period, due to war- 
time difficulties in the building trade. 

The work embodied a street improvement 
scheme, and the new inn, which has frontages 
to St. John’s-street and Castle-street, has been 
substantially set back. This has given the new 
structure an improved setting and a commanding 
position, situated as it is on the Great North 
Road, and it may be due to this fact that the 
inn derived its name, lying, as it does, on the 
road leading to the metropolis. 

The structure is a typical adaptation of 
seventeenth-century Stamford, within certain 
limitations, but at the same time satisfies 


made to give the inn an air of domesticity, a 
very necessary adjunct to this type of building. 
The bay windows with their gables are of interest, 
and have a detail often to be seen in this style 
of building in Stamford. The stone used 
was from the Clipsham Quarries, supplied by 
the Rutland Masonry Works, Ltd., Peter- 
borough. 'The Collyweston roofing was carried 
out by Messrs. W. Close & Sons, one of the 
few remaining firms of craftsmen in this par- 
ticular trade. 

The interior accommodation includes a 
public bar, smoke room, a spacious lounge for 
mixed company and an off sales department, 
all served from a central service, and the tenant’s 
living quarters are arranged on the first floor. 











* BASEMENT PLAN - 











FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
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Messrs. Gaskell & Chambers supplied the 
stainless steel beer piping and all beer engines ; 
metal windows were by Messrs. Henry Hope 
& Sons, Ltd., and leaded lights by Messrs. 
Walker’s Glass Co., Ltd., West Bromwich. 
The heating installation was in the hands of 
Messrs, Booth, Horrocks & Sons, Ltd., Oak- 
street, Northampton, and the oak panelled 
counters, bar fittings, furniture and the up- 
holstered seating in the bar and smoke room 
were by Messrs. Harris & Sheldon, Birmingham. 
Messrs. Watkins & Stafford, Peterborough, were 
responsible for the seating in the lounge. 
Messrs. Jeffery, Sons & Co., Northampton, 
supplied all the floor coverings and curtains, 
and Mr. T. W. Tomalin, New Duston, North- 
ampton, carried out all the plastering. The 
electric installation was by thé Urban Electric 


THE “LONDON” INN, 
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THE PUBLIC BAR. 
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Supply Co., Ltd., Stamford, and ornamental 
iron signs were by Messrs. Bayliss, Jones & 
Bayliss, Wolverhampton. The Express Lift 
Co., Ltd., Northampton, installed the hoist. 

All wall and floor tiling was in the hands of 
Messrs. Craven, Dunnill and Co., Ltd., Jackfield, 
Shropshire, and ironmongery, firegrates and 
sanitary fittings were supplied by Messrs. 
Martin & Son, of Northampton. Messrs. A. 
Bell & Co., ‘Ltd., Northampton, supplied the 
grates in the lounge and smoke room. 

The work was ably carried out by the general 
contractors, Messrs. E. S. Ireson, 40, St. Paul’s- 
street, Stamford, under the presonal direction 
of Mr. E. D. Ireson. The building was designed 
by Mr. P. G. Copson, L.R.I.B.A., architect: to 
Messrs. P. Phipps & Co., Ltd., the brewers, of 
Northampton. 





THE PRIVATE BAR. 
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HOSTEL HUTS 


FOR MINISTRY OF WORKS 
TESTED FOR RESISTANCE TO WIND PRESSURE 


Huts USED FOR THE ARMY OR AS HOSTELS FOR 
munition or agricultural workers, may be erected on 
sites exposed to high wind. A prefabricated hut, 
. built according to a Ministry of Works design of 
timber framing cdvered with plasterboard, was 
erected on a concrete foundation and tested by 
officials of the Building Research Station. It success- , 
‘fully withstood a load equivalent to a pressure of 
13 lb. per sq. ft. 

Although the particular hut tested was clad with 
plasterboard (both roof and walls) the design of the frame 
is such that any other material such as asbestos, tarred 
felt, plywood, etc., may be used as covering. Special 
attention has therefore been paid by the designers both 
to the spacing of*studs and rails and to the employment 
of the small amount of timber used in the hut, so that the, 
frame-work is quite rigid in itself even without the 





INTERIOR, SHOWING TIMBER ROOF TRUSSES. 


covering materials. In the whole hut, 72 ft. by 18 ft. 6in. 
by 8 ft. (toeaves), the total amount of timber used was one 
standard (165 cub. ft.) 

It will be noted that the wooden roof trusses are much 
more of an engineering design than is usually associated 
with timber construction. The gusset plates connecting 
the various members are of resin-bonded plywood, nailed. 
and glued with waterproof glue. Note the unusually good 
connection in-the form of wind braces between wall and 
roof. The hut was made in prefabricated 6 ft.-wide wall 
units. It can be lined either in the factory or on the site. 
Windows are fixed in the units before delivering to the site. 

The tests were carried out by applying a pull to each 
frame at eaves level by means of turnbuckles. The loads 
applied were measured by the deflection of stiff springs. 
The maximum lateral deflection of the hut during the 
test was 1} inches and the greatest permanent set after 
releasing the load was % inch. These results are con- 
sidered to be satisfactory. 
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“ ARCHITECTURE WITHOUT TEARS” 


-MR. W. G. NEWTON’S BROADCAST. 


In a talk broadcast on the Home 
Service on Sunday, February 8, Mr. 
W. G. Newron, M.C., F.R.I.B.A., said: 


People so often talk about architecture 
as if it were only history. They give 
details and names of periods (Perpendien. 
lar, Early Georgian, Saxon, Norman, Vic- 
torian) rather as if it was all over and 
done with. I want to talk for a little 
about architecture as something of to-day 
and to-morrow. 

Please don’t misunderstand me. It 
isn’t that I don’t think the past matters. 
I think it matters very much. And I think 
one of the very best ways of studying his- 
tory (though it is neglected in schools and 
universities) is by studying architecture 
and seeing what the ordinary man (not the 
kings and nobles and generals), but what 
the ordinary man was doing and wanting 
century by century. 

But my purpose here is to take all that 
for granted, to assume that you know what 
lovely things our forebears made, and to 
remind you that architecture is: not some- 
thing just to look, back upon, but some- 
thing to look forward to as well. It is 
-alive, it is here and now. And it seems to 
me very important that all those for whom 
things are built should be as alert and 
intelligent about architecture as they are 
about books, or music, or motor-cars. And 
you’re all having something built some 
time or other—either something that you 
order yourself, of something that is 
ordered or permitted by your.-Town Council, 
or your Government, who are your ser- 


vants and put in office by your vote; or 


perhaps a house that you rent or buy 
ready-made—whose shape and cut are just 
what they are because that is your taste; 
those are your desires. Bless you, the 
speculating builder knows what will sell. 
It is his business to know. 

So it seems that it all depends on you 
what sort of architecture we’re going to 
_have to-day and. to-morrow. Of course, 
the trained architect must lead the way. 
But if he can only be sure of a public 
which is both intelligent, critical and sym- 
pathetic, his work will be twice as good. 

Turning this ovér in my mind, I thought 
that it might help towards a beginning 
of this sort of understanding, if we went 
hand in hand, as, it were, through the 
process of designing a piece of architecture. 

It will be good to be clear at the outset 
that every sort of building is our concern 
—not only cathedrals, and town halls, and 
schools. We might, perhaps, define archi- 
tecture as ‘‘ Decently enclosing space to 
meet a need ’’—and this means a factory 
or a cow-house or a garage just as much 
as any other kind of building. And the 
architect is there to start with : he doesn’t 
just come in and pat someone else’s work 
into shape. First of all, what is the need? 
What are the uses to which the building 
is to be put? How can these best be met? 
How shall he arrange his walls, his open- 
ings, his lid—how, in a word, shall space 
be enclosed’ And all the time, how shall 
this be done decently—so that the build- 
ing shall be in tune with its purpose and 
its surroundings? Of course, when I say 
‘* decently ’’ I mean that this is the least 
we must demand of a building. An 
inspired architect with a fine opportunity 
may rise to the sublime. 

It is some years now since Mr. Wish 
blew into my office and asked me to design 
- him a garage for his saloon car. He didn’t, 
of course, come to me as an expert in these 
things; but it seems that his wife’s cousin 
had recently married'a man who was at 
school with me. He really rather 


apologised for troubling me at all, but 
explained that the local authorities re- 
quired a drawing, and he didn’t know how 
else to get one made. 

““T’ve got out just a rough sketch of 
my idea,’’ he said, producing a_ pencil 
draft, with the walls drawn in single lines 
on plan, and a note in the middle that it 
was to be 18 ft. wide and the same deep, 
and 12ft. high inside. There was no 
drawing to show what it would look like 
outside, but I gathered from questions 
that he rather thought of having the walls 
partly brick and partly stucco, and those 
pink. sort of asbestos slates on the roof— 
** After all, it’s only a garage,’’ he said. 

‘Well, now,’’ I said, ‘‘ let us first of 
all agree about what you must _ have. 
What’s the size of your car?’’ This he 
didn’t know. We went down and 
measured it. It was 14 ft. 6in. long, 
just under 6 ft. wide, and 5 ft. 9 in. high. 
‘* As you want to be able to open both car 
doors when it is in the garage and get 
past them, the building ought not to be 
less than about 12 ft. wide. Need it be 
more? Width is always a greater expense 
than length.’’ No, he thought 12 ft. would 
be wide enough. 

As to length, do you want a work-bench 
or anything in the garage? Yes, he would 
like a small one. Well, if we allow 4 ft. 
beyond the car for that and for using the 
starting handle, that will give us 
18 ft. é in. deep by 12 ft. wide. 

Now for the height. The car is only 
5 ft. 9 in., but you may sometimes come 
in with a fishing-rod or a garden shrub 
sticking out through the sunshine roof— 
so I think we’d better make the doorway 
8 ft. 6 in. high. 

He told me there was electricity avail- 
able for heat and light; he did not want 
a roofed shelter for washing the car; nor 
a pit in the floor; and he preferred 
sliding doors. 

So far, so good. Now we have the 
needs. How shall we meet them decently? 
What materials shall we use for the walls? 
What kind of a roof? ~ 

Before we can settle these points I 
must visit the site and see what, the 
surroundings are. 

So down we go in the car. And I find 
the site is quite isolated from the house, 
which is assertively red and restless. I 
persuade him that the garage should not 
compete with the house, and that I will 
find and let him see a facing-brick which 
will look comfortable against the ~- back- 
ground of his yew hedges. 

‘* And now the last important thing is 
to settle the roof. Shal] it be flat or 
what we call a pitched- roof i.e., with a 
ridge and a slate or tile-covering? The 
latter has some advantages in that it 
keeps the interior warmer. owing to the 
fact that it provides a sort of mattress 
of air overhead. On the other hand, we 
can quite well insulate a flat roof, and 
it. gives us more opportunity to give your 
car-shed a character of its own. With a 
pitched roof we must. keep the shape rect- 
angular, or we shall be in trouble; but 
with a flat roof we are freer. For 
instance, as the door will slide in on a 
curve it might be amusing to make the 
two front corners of your building curved 
also, and perhaps bring forward the flat 
roof so that-it overhangs the front for 3 ft. 
or so, which will give shadow and a sort 
of eyebrow over the doors, which in a 
small garage are apt to seem too big. 
The end sometimes seems all door, and 
looks a bit adrift somehow. But with 
our slim overhanging slab and the curved 
corners.each side to control the doors, the 
whole will look more stable. And it’s an 
advantage to have some shelter overhead 
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when you are locking up the garage on 
a rainy evening.” 

“But why take all this trouble about 
what a garage looks like?” 

‘* My dear Mr. Wish, there is ony a 
certain amount of space in the-world. You 
are, for your own purposes, taking a bit 
of this space and enclosing it for a long 
time to come. It is an arbitrary thing 
to do. At least let us be sure that we 
do it as decently as we can.” 

“Yes, I see what you mean. Weh, 
then, can we make a start next week? ”’ 

S No, I’m afraid we can’t get on quite 
as fast as that. Se far we’ve only decided 
on, general lines what we’re going to do. 
The next step is to show ‘others what 
we're going to do—and by others I don’t 
only mean your wife, or the local 
authority, but the builder and _ the 
builder’s men who are to do the work 
-under my eye. And for this we shall 
first of all need drawings, i.e., an exact 
setting down on paper of all we mean to 
do, looked at from every side, and (by 
means of imaginary cuts) seen from above 
and across as it will look inside as well. 
These drawings are what we call a plan 
(for the horizontal cut, showing the 
inside), a section (for the vertical cut, 
showing the inside), and elevations (show- 
ing the outsides all round). These will 
be drawings to a small scale (either } in. 
er 4 in. to the foot). In addition there 
will tbe larger scale drawings of the 
window (you will need a window for your 
work-bench) and the. sliding doors and 
other matters. Some of these will be 
drawn 4 in. to the foot; some mouldings 
and details will be drawn full-size. And, 
then, besides the drawings there is a 
decument of many pages, in which’ every- 
thing which is to be done and all materials 
which are to be used are described in 
detail; and there’s quite a lot to talk 
about: the trenches for the foundations, 
.the concrete to ge in them; the bricks 
and the mortar, the rainwater drains, the 
reinforced concrete for the roof, the in- 
sulating material, the windows, the floor 
finish, the bench, the hangers for the 
doors, the doors themselves, the distemper 
or paint, the metal fittings of doors and 
windows, the glass, the electrical installa- 
tion, the waterproofing of the roof, and 
so on; as well as a number of clauses 
about legal responsibility, insurances, 
water, and making good damage caused 
by the work. And when the drawings 
and the document are ready, then any 
builders you like to choose can give you 
a price for doing the work therein drawn 
and. described. And you will be able to 
see what you are going to get; and the 
builder will undertake in his contract to 
give you exactly what is there set down, 
for the price he names. And it will be 
my duty to see that he does so. But for 
the preliminaries, which I have told you 
about, I shall want three weeks, and the 
builders will want two for arriving at 
the cost. So we aren’t likely to be able 
to start for six weeks—more likely a 
couple of months.” 

‘*Dear me! what a lot of fuss about a 
little thing like a garage.” 

“Tt does sometimes seem rather 
elaborate. But, anyhow, it all helps us 
to realise that it is most important to 
think out what it is going to do and how 
it is going to look before we even start 
putting pencil to paper—even if it is only 
a garage. After all. it is going to be a 
bit of England, too.’’ 


New Town Hall, Higham Ferrers. 
PROFESSOR E. | Ricwarpson, 
A.R.A., is to prepare designs for the 
new ‘own Hall at Higham Ferrers, 
Northamptonshire. The building, the 
gift of Mr, John White, of Rushden, 
will be erected at the end of the war. 
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R.I.B.A. RECONSTRUC- 
TION COMMITTEE 


DISCUSSION ON INTERIM REPORTS. 


A MEETING of members of the R.I.B.A. 
was held on Tuesday evening at 66, Port- 
land-place, W.1, when the Interim Reports 
of the Reconstruction Committee num- 
bered 3 and 5 were considered and 
discussed. _Mr. Darcy BrappeLt, who 
' presided, explained that the Reconstruc- 
tion Committee had divided itself into 
groups to deal with various branches of 
their subject, and those groups issued 
interim reports from time to time. 

Mr. J. Avan SiatTer said-the terms of 
reference to the group over which he pre- 
sided were to consider contemporary town 
planning and building legislation, by-laws, 
etc., as regards their effect on construc- 
tion, — and amenities. The com- 
mittee had endeavoured to analyse build- 
ing legislation in the pre-war period, and 
had come to the conclusion that post-war 
ge reconstruction would be impos- 
sible if architects were to be encumbered 
with the existing mass of building legisla- 
tion, - ; 
Mr. Slater read from the Supplement to 
Interim Report No. 3: ‘“‘In the imme- 
diate post-war period and for many years 
the work of the architect and town planner 
will be of the greatest importance in the 
wotk of reconstruction. The technical 
problems involved are intricate and 
numer6us. The architect must not only be 
able to solve these, but must be a creative 
artist. Legislation is required to co- 
ordinate activities, and to set at least a 
minimum standard; but, with such great 
demands already placed upon the architect, 
only harm can accrue from any unneces- 
sary burden of numerous unco-ordinated 
Acts and requirements. After a careful 
analysis of both existing legislation and 
proposed legislation, it appears clear that 
rationalisation is both necessary and 
possible. To such a degree does this seem 
— that it is recommended. that all 
egislation directly affecting building might 
conveniently be presented in three concise 
codes: (1) Town and Country Planning 
Code with appendix on Social Standards; 
(2) National Building Code; (3) Planning 
and Building (Financial Provisions) Code.” 

Mr. Hartianp Tuomas said his Com- 
mittee, in discussing questions of building 
legislation, had felt’ that this legislation 
marked out the field within which archi- 
tects were allowed to exercise their talents, 
and that in the past- that field had been 
restricted. Thirking how they could get 
the restrictive idea out of building legisla- 
tion and put a positive impulse there 
imstead, the Committee had made a his- 
torical-survey. They found that where 
planning had been successful, as in parts 
of Bath, London and Edinburgh, or in the 
modern example of Welwyn, an individual 
or small group had been given or had 
collected a clear picture of the require- 
ments and had then gone straight ahead 
and produced. a work of art. eveloping 
this idea, the Committee had considered 
whether a series of standards could be 
substituted for the restrictive rule-of- 
thumb measures imposed by building legis- 
lation, but it would be impossible in these 
days for one man, or even for one archi- 
tect’s office, to carry enough knowledge to 
produce a satisfactory town plan. There 
must be collaboration if we were to direct 
our ideas to setting up standards and 
making the conforming with those stan- 
dards a matter of responsibility and trust. 
For every reconstruction area there might 
be what could be called a Planning Trust, 
consisting of representatives of all the arts 
and sciences necessary to that particular 
problem. There should be a body of 
people entrusted with plannifg not only 
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in the centre, but also in the regions and 
at the periphery—a body of people with 
local knowledge, professional skill and a 
high degree of corporate responsibility. 
Mr. Ratpx “Tusss spoke on legislation 
concerning structural standards, suggest- 
ing there should be a National Building 
Code for the whole country which «would 
formulate on a scientific basis standards of 
stability and of fire resistance, and 
methods, details and materials of construc- 
tion. Such standards should be framed in 
relation to the circumstances and siting of 
the building, and be in such a form that the 
relative provisions. could be readily applied 
to any given building under all usual con- 
ditions wherever it might be erected. To 
avoid a repetition of the present confusion 
in building legislation. in which structural 
requirements were mixed up with social 
standards, the National Code should deal 
exclusively with structural requirements. 
It should be drawn up in a scientific man- 
ner : the insulation and breaking strengths 
required should be specified rather .than 
sizes and thicknesses, The recommenda- 
tions for procedure in applying the 
National Code were intended to simplify 
the legislative problem for architects. It 
was recommended that the administration 
of all building law should be from one 
office, and that a single application should 
cover all consents required for a building. 
With regard to the drawing up of the 
Building Code, the speaker read trom In- 
terim Report No. 3. ‘‘ The development 
of building technique is a continuous pro- 
cess, so that by-laws, however well drafted, 
begin to become obsolete and vexatious as 
soon as they are published. Provision 
should be made to enable and encourage 
the building industry to take advantage of 
scientific progress. The intention ex- 
pressed in the issue of certain by-laws to 
make a revision within three years reveals 
uneasiness in the attempt to impose inter- 


-mittent control upon a continuous process 


of development. Stated in this way the 
problem prompts its own _ solution. 
Machinery should be created to keep build- 
ing technique and rules that control it 
contiuously under review, with the specific 
duty of revising the rules when this is 
found necessary. Such continuous control 
is beyond the — of any legislative 
body or special commission, and requires 
an organisation with full-time officers. It 
is therefore recommended that there should 
be set up forthwith a Nationa] Building 
Board, which should be an independent 
authority with members elected by the 
technical and scientific associations and 
trades concerned. It should be responsible 
to Parliament without being incorporated 
in the machinery of Government 
Administration.” 

Mr. SLATER, speaking again, this time 
dealing with finance, said that concerning 
the legislation in this matter, the Com- 
mittee were only at the beginning of their 
work, and they were up against the really 
critical part, of the whole thing. He had 
himself initiated the proposition that he 
could not see any other agent for finance 
than the State itself : only the State could 
adequately deal with physical reconstruc- 
tion in the scope in which it must take 
place. But other members of the Com- 
mittee had objected: to this view, and it 
had been decided that. each of them should 
analyse one of three or four main categories 
of building work. When the Committee 
had found out what had been done in the 
past they might consider whether any of 
these facilities for building ventures would 
be available in the post-war period. 

Questions and some discussion followed. 


* Answering one question, Mr. Slater said 


that what was done with the reports when 
ready for publication was to send them to 
Lord Reith first of all, and afterwards to 
the other Ministries concerned. 
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WAR DAMAGE CLAIMS 


LECTURE AT THE 1.A.A.S. 


Mr. Roy G. Townenp (of the War 
Damage Commission) lectured on Saturday, 
January 17, before the Incorpora SO- 
ciation of Architects and Surveyors at 
their premises in Eaton-place, 8.W.1, his 
subject being War Damage Claims. Mr. 
Joseph Babbs, A.I.A.A.8,, presided. t 

Among other things the lecturer said 
the War Damage Commission laid down a 
general policy, but the real work of deal- 
ing with the Act was done by the Regional 
Offices, and if anyone had a claim the 
proper person to go to with it was the 
Regional Officer. Part 1 of the Act dealt. 
with land, which included buildings, and 
the War Damage Commission was onl 
concerned with Part 1. Part 2, whic 
dealt with chattels, personal effects, and 
so on, was administered by the Board of 
Trade. Under the Act land included, be- 
sides buildings, certain rateable plant and 
machinery; and if we wanted to know 
whether a claim came. under Part 1 or 
Part 2 we had first to ask whether the 
item considered was plant and machinery 
or not. Plant and machinery was defined 
as including animate and inanimate ob- 
jects used for the purpose of a trade, pro- 
fession or calling; and some things would 
be land if used in such connection, but 
would not be land if.part of an ordinary 
dwelling-house. Anything that was rate- 


able, and was covered by the Plant and 


Machinery Valuation for Rating Order, 
1927, was appropriate to Part 1 of the 
Act, and it was not essential that it 
should be rated in fact. 

A question that constantly recurred was 
as to which part of the Act a particular 
structure came under. If a garage, green- 
house, or so forth, was erected with the 
obvious intention that it should ‘be a per- 
manent structure, it came within Part 1; 
if it was obviously temporary and intended 
to be moved, it came within Part 2. The 
Commission tried +0 find a commonsense 
approach to the question, but ticklish 
points arose as to whether a structure was 
temporary or permanent. 

Assuming property was damaged, the 
first step was the notification to the Com- 
mission of the damage, and this was done 
by the appropriate form C.1. This was 
not a form of claim, it was a record that 
a property had been damaged, and if was 
obvious that the Commission must require 
something of the kind if it was not to be 
faced by: claims from people saying their 
property had been damaged three years 
ago and they had just repaired it. It was 
not necessary for every interested party to 
notify ; provided one of them did so, that 
was sufficient. 

Notification Having been received by the 
Regional Office, the appropriate form of 
claim was sent to the person making the 
notification. There were about fifteen or 
sixteen different forms of claim, The Com- 
mission, after considering the provisions 
of the Act, had decided that much of the 
information they might want in connection 
with a claim was only required in certain 
types of claim, and had decided to ask 
only questions appropriate to any particu- 
Sor hetas under consideration. Thus dwell- 
ing houses had suffered more than any 
eier type of property, and obviously it 
was no use asking ouch a claimant whether 
his property was held for charitable pur- 
poses, whether it was agricultural land, 
and so on. The form V.O.W. 1, when 
the War Damage Act was passed, became 
equivalent to a notification of damage, the 
same thing precisely as the War Damage 
Commission form C.1. . 

As to types of payment, first of all came 
what the Act described as temporary 
works payment. The Act permitted the 
Commission to make a temporary works 
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payment, although otherwise the appro- 
priate payment would be a value pee, 
where work had been done before the 
Commission determined that a valuation 
should be made. Again, work that might 
be the subject of a temporary works pay- 
ment could later on be covered by a cost 
of works payment. A temporary works 
payment was one for meeting temporarily 
the circumstances of the case, and, pener- 
ally speaking, the Commission had decided 
that temporary works payments should 
cover any work that must reasonably be 
carried out for making property wind- and 
weather-tight, but that the work should 
be of a temporary nature. It should not 
render the building capable of indefinite 
use, but the work should be of a kind 
that would not in any event last longer 
than two or three years. Again, expensive 
materials should not be us 
provided alternative materials were avail- 
able. 2 
At the moment works payments were 
the main consideration ‘of the Regional 
Officers. The claim for works payment 
arose when work had been done and cost 
incurred. Respite from air attack had 
encouraged a number of people to have 
repairs carried 2ut, .and the Regional 
Officers were faced with an enormous 
number of such claims. 

In connection with these claims the War 
Damage Commission had issued a short 
pamphlet, and he would underline one or 
two of the points covered therein. First 
of all, it was not necessary to write to 
the War Damage Commission for permis- 
sion to carry out repairs, and the Com- 
mission could not undertake to agree in 
advance to work that it was proposed to 
do. Then, licensing regulations were not 
eontrolled by the War Damage Commis- 
sion at all, but by the Ministry of Works 
and Buildings, Under a Treasury regula- 
tion the War Damage Commission was 
required to see that the financial regula- 
tions under these licensing rules had been 
complied with, but application should be 
made direct to the local licensing officer 
for any licence. Then the claim should 
not include repairs that had been carried 
out by the local authority : if the local 
authority -had carried out first aid, they 
were the ple that had incurred cost, 
and therefore the people to claim from the 
War Damage Commission. One form of 
claim could cover all repairs that had been 
done. There was often a laborious 
attempt to link up with V.O.W.1, but 
this was unnecessary. The regulations re- 
quired that a claim should be lodged 
within thirty days of the reception of the 
form or the completion of the work, 
whichever was the later date. A point 
explained in the pamphlet was the sort 
of information normally required in a 
builder’s account when considering the 
claim. The Commission asked that, if at 
all possible, the builder’s account should 
have, (1) a sufficient description of the 


repairs that had been done, (2) details . 


of the time employed and wages paid, (3) 
quantities and prices of materials that had 
been used, and (4) the amount that had 
been added to cover builder’s overheads 
and profits. 

A number of questions were asked and 
answered, and a vote of thanks was passed. 


Railings in Scotland. 

The Minister of Works and Build- 
ings has appointed the following per- 
sons to be members of the Appellate 
Tribunal for Scotland: Sir John R. 
Richmond, K.B.E. (Chairman); Mr. 
James Miller, R.S.A., F.R.I.B.A.; and 
Mr. James SS. Richardson, F.S.A. 
(Scot.). The Secretary of the Tribunal 
will be Mr. F. Gent, O.B.E.,: of the 
Ministry of Works and Buildings, 122, 
George-street, Edinburgh. 


for such work «4 
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STANDARDISATION AND 
MASS PRODUCTION 


LECTURE AT THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF 
; ARTS. 


A pApeR on “ Adaptation of Design to 
Standardisation and Mass Production,’ the 
fourth of a series on ‘‘ The Post-War 
Home: Its: Interior and Equipment,” 
was read before the Royai Society of Arts 
on Wednesday, January 28, by Mr. F. R. 
Yersury, Hon. A.R.1.B.A., Director of 
the Building Centre. Mr. Joun Gtoac 
presided, 

Having referred to the enormous demand 
that there was likely to be for small houses 
after the war, the speaker said that since 
the last war many manufacturers had 
given more attention to the need of 
scientific research and to the value of the 
chemist and engineer than ever before, 
and in the work which they had been 
carrying out they had found the co-opera- 
tion of the Building Research Station of 
the utmost value. The experience which 
they had gained must not be wasted, and 
the great efforts which they had made 
must be continued to assist in the pro- 
vision of post-war housing, and the ques- 
tion was, how prefabrication and mass 


production could be fully and. effectively — 


utilised. 

Whereas after the last war most of the 
methods of building which were tried out 
had very little to do with prefabrication, 
in this war most, if not all, of the new 
types of building which had been carried 
out had been on a prefabricated. basis. 
We had this advantage, that we were 
able, through use, to judge of their success 
or otherwise before being committed. 

“As-it is obviously impossible [pro- 
ceeded the lecturer] for any one branch 
manufacturing for the industry to provide 


every type of material or equipment re- 


quired to make up a house, some form of 
co-ordination must be found. It may be 
that this co-ordination could be best 
brought into operation by a practical body 
such as a Corporation set up on public 
utility lines which would actually under- 
take vast building programmes in which 
the various parts of prefabricated units 
and equipment could be assembled. One 
can visualise the possibilities of such a 
Corporation, who, with their research 
workers, scientists, engineers and archi- 
tects, and with the full help of the Build- 
ing Research Station and the building 
industry, would be able to design and 
assemble the house from the materials and 
units made for them from all branches of 
the industry, or at any rate assemble 
approved patterns made up of approved 


and suitable components for the guidance © 


of builders. One of the essential and 
greatest aids towards this co-ordination is 
standardisation, a word about which we 
have heard a lot in recent times and one 
which to some means the end of all things 
esthetic and human, and to others a sign 
of the coming of a brave new world. It is 
probably neither, but it stands for a prac- 
tical method of economising in material, in 
labour and in time. 

“‘ Shortage of materials has done much 
to force the issue of standardisation in the 
building industry, and the Ministry of 
Works and Buildings took steps some time 
ago to set up a Committee under Mr. 
Thomas Tait, to see how far standardisa- 
tion could be introduced in the production 
of various types of building equipment. 
After some discussion, and it should be 
said that all action taken by the Ministry 
of Works and Buildings has been in close 
collaboration with manufacturers, bricks 
have been standardised to two sizes, and 
only these two types are being manufac- 
tured. Doors have been standardised, and 
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there are now about six types which are 
available at the present time. The same 
thing has happened to many other articles 
too numerous to mention. It means that 
an¢ architect, official or otherwise, carry- 
ing out building on behalf of any of the 
Ministries, is confined to the use of articles 
which have been standardised. This has 
resulted in great economy in material. 

“The question of standard sizes is, of 
course, of the utmost importance if the 
producers of various types of. material are 
all collaborating fully in providing the 
requirements of house building. It should 
not be necessary on the site to have to cut 
one material to fit another any more than 
it should be possible to provide a sink 
or a cooking stove which did not fit into 
the kitchen for which it was intended. It 
may be advisable to reconsider the stan- 
dard of areas of accommodation required 
for working-class houses in conjunction 
with the newer methods of building which 
are suggested. 

““It certainly seems as if some central 
organisation is required to link up the 
requirements with those who are attempt- 
ing to meet them. In connection with 
these requirements there should be much 
more information available than there is at 
present. There seems to be no reason 
why definite standards should not be 
arrived at amongst those concerned—for 
instance, in the provision of hot water the 
quantity which should be provided for in 
a house of a given size, or that the manu- 
facturers of coal-burning appliances should 
not be able to lay down a standard of the 
size and type of grate required to give 
adequate heat for a certain sized room. 
The same principle should apply to light- 
ing, cooking, and so on. uch has been 
done in this direction, although where 
information is available it is not. well 
enough known or appreciated, so that in 
most houses a principle of ‘ hit or miss ’ 
has been followed, and one can never be 
certain whether there is too much or too 
little of anything. Already, in pre-war 
days, there was a great tendency to pre- 
fabrication of joinery, and staircases, win- 
dows, and so on, were brought to the 
site ready for fixing. How often, however, 
is it found that it is impossible to carry 
furniture through the upper parts of a 
house owing to the inadequate staircase. 

““Much of the criticism one hears of 
standardisation and prefabrication is that 
they will lead to dull repetition and regi- 
mentation. This can, of course, quite 


. easily happen, but in looking round on 


some of our suburban streets it can hardly 
be said that lack of standardisation and 
co-ordination has produced something 
which cannot be quite easily improved 
upon. . . . Metal windows are stan- 
dardised, prefabricated and mass-pro- 
duced, at any rate as far as domestic 
requirements are concerned. Shortly after 
the last war the metal window manufac- 
turers got together and agreed on stan- 
dards and called in a panel of architects 
to produce acceptable designs. The result 
has been an enormous improvement in the 
fenestration of the average suburban 
house, and in the cheaper kind of specula- 
tive building much has been carried out 
since the last war. 

‘“The development of the idea of stan- 
dardisation and prefabrication, of course, 
means mass production, but there seems 
to be no reason why, if windows, doors, 
staircases and so on can be brought on the 
site as completely finished articles, it 
should not be possible to produce in a fac- 
tory complete kitchen and bathroom units 
with plumbing and all other requirements 
provided for, which could be brought to 
the site as one unit. Investigations are 
being made at the present time into the 
possibility of this being done.” 
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ARCHITECTURAL EDUCA- 
TION IN WAR TIME 


STATEMENT BY THE A.A.S.T.A.* 


A STATEMENT, issued by the Association 
of Architects, Surveyors and Technical 
Assistants, and addressed to architectural 
students, expresses the policy of the Asso- 
ciation on their immediate problems. It 
states, in essence, that though many archi- 
tectural students must inevitably enter the 
Armed Forces, they should be used there 
in a planned way, through the Universities 
Joint Recruiting Board. This body should 
also decide on the suitability of particular 
students for the important work still to be 
done in civil life. ‘This policy has been 
submitted to the Minister of Works, the 
President of the’ Poard of Education, and 
the Minister of Labour and National Ser- 


vice, and the Association has asked for ° 


the support of the Board of Architectural 
Education of the R.I.B.A. and the Archi- 
tects Registration Council. , 

We take the following extracts from the 
statement :— 

The architect’s job in production is, 
chiefly, to plan the factories and other 
‘buildings that our industrial expansion 
for war needs has made necessary. It is 
to see that the designs are such as to 
permit efficient working, that they do not 
waste valuable materials, and that their 
erection proceeds economically and quickly. 
At present these desirable conditions are 
absent more often than not. There is no 
doubt that they could be achieved if more 
use were made of the services of architects. 

When our production lag is made up it 
will be possible to release large numbers 
of men from all branches of the building 
trade for service in the Armed Forces. We 
cannot expect, and we do not want, to 
be exempted. But factory buildings do 
not make up the whole programme. Air 
raid shelters, hostels, centres for communal 
feeding and nursery schools, though they 
absorb a small quantity of man-power, 
are of equal importance, for they enable 
the factories to be operated efficiently. 
There will always be a considerable amount 
of work in progress, which must be,carried 
out by those architects who are most 
suited to the job. 

The employment of architects and archi- 
tectural assistants in civil life is at the 
moment of first-class importance. 


How It Can Be Done. 

We believe that at present many 
students can be absorbed into civil life. 
more usefully than into the Army. - This 
would socal take place at the end of 
the third year in a full-time school, but 
some should undoubtedly be allowed to 
complete their training in order to take 
up positions requiring higher qualifica- 
tions. In other words, we suggest that the 
use of students should be in accordance 
with a rational plan rather than entirely 
haphazard as at present. 

This could be done very simply by 
placing them om tHe schedule of the Uni- 
versities Joint Recruiting Board—a body 
that receives regular reports on the pro- 
gress of individual students, assesses their 
capabilities, and decides whether they shall 
be placed in positions in civil life or in 
the Armed Forces. This would apply not 
only to students at full-time schools, but 
to those at part-time and evening schools 
as well. This proposal by the A.A.S.T.A., 
which was also supported by the R.I.B.A., 
has been turned down by the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service without any 
stated reason. Unless a need for students 
really exists in civil building thére would 
be no difference in the numbers called up, 
but those going into the services would 
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have a much better chance than at present 
of keeping their skill alive by use. The 
A.A.S8.T.A. will continue to press for the 
adoption of this proposal. 

But as the greatest possible number of 
male citizens is required in the Armed 
Forces we must, if we can, find means of 
economising in the use of civilians. The 
obvious way is to increase the use of 
women. Architecture is a career for which 
women are peculiarly well qualified, and 
probably little encouragement would be 
needed to cause a pes se increase in 
the number of women students. The 
lowering of school fees to full-time students 
would be one of the best inducements, and 
we would suggest that polytechnics and 
evening abu should run special adver- 
tising campaigns for suitable courses. 

The large numbers of women tracers who 
occupy some of the worst-paid positions in 
the trades attached to the building in- 
dustry should be actively: encouraged to 
increase their qualifications so that they 
can undertake more responsible work. 
Special courses should be organised to take 
advantage of the skill they have already 
gained. 

Naturally, arrangements must be made 
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to retain a sufficient number of teachers 
of architecture -to carry out such a scheme. 
It is probable, too, that new part-time 
schools, perhaps only temporary, might 
have to be set up in places where large 
building works were in progress, employ- 
ing numbers of students who had not com- 

leted their training. ‘Men who are drawn 
into the industry after, say, their third 
year must be giver the opportunity of 
completing their education in their spare 
time. 

The policy of the A.A.S.T.A. is :— 

1. The use of all architects necessary for 
maximum efficiency in building for 
war needs. 

. Maximum productivity by architects 
in order to economise in their use. 

. Planned utilisation of students by 
bringing them under the Universities 
Joint Recruiting Board. 

. An increase in the number of women 
in the profession, with equal pay for 
equal work. 

5. Special consideration for demobilised 
architects after the war. 

The A.A.8.T.A. will be glad to hear 
from students who are considering prob- 
lems of architectural education, whether 
present or future. # 


PRIVATE FIRMS AND DIRECT LABOUR 


To tHE Epitor or The Builder. 


Srr,—I read with interest the report 
in your issue of January 30: of the 
Federation of Greater London Master 
Builders’ fourth quarterly luncheon 
meeting, when Mr..Hugh Beaver 
(Director-General of Works), in a 
speech, gave data regarding the build- 
ing industry. 

Regarding the figures that purely build- 
ing firms employed 592,000 men, an average 
of nine persons per firm, and 3,000 carrying 
out civil engineering wholly or partly 
employed 522,000, an average of 180 per 
firm, it is presumed that those local autho- 
rities and other concerns employing direct 
labour squads are included. 

My recent experience has shown that, in 
two instances, Metropolitan local authori- 
ties have employed a direct labour squad 
of 278 and 260, respectively, for building 
works and first-aid repairs. Assuming that 
there are some 60 local authorities in the 
Metropolitan and Greater London areas, 
this represents some 17,000 men, irrespec- 
tive of the other authorities throughout 


the country. . These authorities, no doubt, - 


for the purposes of the Government’s 
census, comprise some of the 3,000 civil 
engineering concerns employing an averagé 
of 180 per firm. 

The present state of the industry, to use 
Mr. Hugh Beaver’s own words, is that 
‘* we are past the peak of the building pro- 
gramme.” It is therefore tragic that local 
authorities should be employing direct 
labour squads to the detriment of the 
small, medium and large builders who are 
searching for work to upkeep establish- 
ments staffs and pay the rates and taxes of 
their local authority. The scarcity of work 
is such that many building concerns have 
already closed establishments and auctioned 
stocks, and others are sadly in need of 
work and have greatly reduced staffs. Is 
it fair or orthodox that well-established 
building concerns should have the chagrin 
of watching building work being carried 
out by direct labour methods, and have 
to struggle to pay establishment charges? 

It is no doubt felt that by employing 
direct labour methods the amount of profit 
paid to a building concern is saved, but 
it is possibly questionable if better results 
are obtained, either in quality or cost, 


than when the work is handed out to an 
organised firm of the building industry. 
In any case, the small amount of profit 
and establishment charges allowed under 
Ministry of Home Security Contract—that 
is, 125 per cent. and 24 per cent. maxi- 
mum, and 6 per cent. and 24 per cent. 
minimum—would surely be well invested 
to keep the building industry, the largest 
industry in the country, on a sound foot- 
ing. The establishment charges of almost 
any sound business concern are, practic- 
ally without exception, in excess of these 
figures, so that in any case it has been 
apparently ordained that the “industry 
shall only be paid establishment charges, 
on which ‘to remain in existence for the 
war period. 

At a meeting with the income-tax 
inspectors, surprise was expressed that 
only 22 per cent. gross profit had been 
made on another business; presumably a 
larger gross profit should have been made 
on this class of enterprise. Also, when one 
considers that certain well-known stores 
paid shareholders from 50 per cent. 
to 70 per cent., pre-war, and still 
pay 50 per cent., why should the building 
industry be begrudged even earning estab- 
lishment charges? 

During the ‘“‘ blitzes’’ of 1939-40 the 
industry was asked to extend:itself to the 
maximum to get the country in order and 
house the homeless once again, and put 
in order the blasted buildings. But in 
1941-42, with the absence of ‘“‘ blitzes,’’ 
the industry is being dealt a kneck-out 
blow, or stab in the back, although at any 
time, we are informed, it might be re- 
quired to extend itself to maximum effort 
once again. 

It must be borne in mind that all 
mechanics and labourers, and in some 
cases administrative staffs, have at some 
time or other been trained by the building 
industry or allied trades. It is therefore 
unfair trading that these men should 
be employed as direct labour men. 

It must be appreciated that, with the 
necessity of obtaining Ministry of Works 
licences before private enterprise can carry 
out work, the prime cost of which exceeds 
£100, local authorities and Government 
Departments are the only bodies able to 
give out work. 

Tf, therefore, the Government Depart- 
ments continue to issue work, in the main, 
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to large contractors and local authorities 
to carry out work by direct labour, it will 
have the effect of ‘‘ freezing out ”’ of exist- 
ence the small and medium-size builders, 
the backbone of the industry. 

Mr. Beaver states that there has been 
no equivalent reduction in the number of 
firms parallel with the fall in labour, but 
that such reduction must come. Surely 
before this drastic operation takes place 
direct labour should be put to an end in 
order that the industry can have a fair 
fighting chance of existence. 

With regard to the ‘‘ Garrison ’’ scheme 
referred to, apparently this scheme is 
being worked adversely to the industry 
by some authorities, inasmuch as, instead 
of the number of operatives employed by 
each firm having contracts being reduced, 
the number of building firms themselves 
are being greatly reduced, in some cases 
on a percentage as high as 50 per cent., 
and eventually perhaps 100 per cent., the 
‘* garrison’? being kept by direct labour 
methods. 

Comment and 
appreciated. 

C. 8. SaunDERS 
(TREEBY AND ParTNERS). 


Edmonton, N.18. 


TIMBER ECONOMY IN 
BUILDING 


Wartime BuILDING Butxetin No. 19, 
on ‘‘ Economy of Timber in Building,” has 
been issued by the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. am 

Less timber must be used in building, 
and the object of the Bulletin*® is to show 
how this can be achieved. The general ap- 
proach to the problem is given under five 
headings :—(1) Omission of all unessential 
features. (2) Use of alternative materials, 
(3) Better use of material and economical 
design. (4) Designing so that stock sizes 
can be utilised. (5) Use of substitute types 
of timber in place of those ‘normally used 
for particular purposes. , 

Various uses of timber in which con- 
siderable economies could be effected are 
then listed and a section is devoted to each 
main use, ‘ 

Some of the suggested recommendations 
could be applied without any difficulty. 
In other cases there would have to be 
a proper appreciation of the problems by 
the designer and collaboration by the 
manufacturer or contractor. A number of 
illustrations show designs for benches, 
shelves, shutters, joinery fittings, doors, 
storage bins, etc. ; ‘ 

Apart from many detailed items of 
interest the chief points which arise are :— 

1. The need for reviewing all designs 
to see how timber content can be reduced. 
This involves the examination of actual 
requirements based on strength and other 
factors. Information now available on 
timber grading makes it possible to calcu- 
late strengths much more accurately than 
has been customary and should lead to 
a revision of ideas previously based solely 
on tradition. 

2. The important part which plywood 
can play in modern building. Under 
present conditions very considerable 
economy caw be obtained by substituting 
plywood for solid timber. 

3. For temporary timber work, such as 
shuttering for concrete, standardisation is 
important so that a maximum re-use can 
be obtained with the minimum of alteration 
to the shuttering. 

4. All designs should be related to avail- 
able stock sizes. An appendix gives 
details of the stock sizes of plywood and 
solid timber available at the present time. 


elucidation would be 





* Copies may be obtained from H.M. 
Stationery Office, price 1s. net. 
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IN PARLIAMENT 


Guidance for Planners. 

Mr. Bossom asked the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Works and 
Buildings whether his Ministry was col- 
lecting and co-ordinating up-to-date 
authentic information affecting scientific 
and esthetic conditions of, and location of, 
population, industry, agriculture, trans- 
port, etc. ; if so, who was in charge of this 
research ; and how soon would it be ready 
for issue, in a clear and practical form, 
for the guidance of planners who would 
be responsible to local authorities for this 
section of war reconstruction. 

Mr. Hicks said that Lord Reith had 
initiated a programme of planning research 
on the matters which lay within his 
sphere. In these matters, information was 
being sought from numerous qualified 
bodies. This programme was under the 
general control of the staff appointed by 
Lord Reith to assist him in carrying out 
the responsibilities for physical reconstruc- 
tion entrusted to him. Lord Reith was 
not yet in a position to say when, or in 
what form, the results of such research 
would be published. 


Scrap-lron Collection. 

Str Georce Jerrreys asked the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Works whether, in connection with Lord 
Reith’s scrap-iron collection campaign, 
steps could be taken to clear immediately 
dumps which had existed untouched for 
many months, since otherwise the public 
would not be encouraged to make the 
necessary increased efforts; and whether, 
if particulars were given him, he would 
inquire into cases of dumps which had 
remained uncleared for long periods. 

Mr. Hicks said that arrangements were 
being made at once to clear all existing 
public dumps in the counties of Essex, 
Wiltshire and Cumberland, and to follow 
on in all other counties without delay. The 
county programmes would be given wide 
publicity and they would be glad to re- 
ceive information as to dumps in the 
counties affected. It would take at least 
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six months to deal with the whole 


country. 


Removal of Railings. 

Captain. Piuace asked the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Works and Buildings whether his depart- 
ment undertook to make good, subject to 
labour and materials being available, 
damage to walls caused by the removal of 
railings; and whether, in that case, he 
could define the exact meaning of such 
damage. 

Mr. Hicks said that the answer to the 
first of the questions was in the affirmative. 
The extent of making good depended upon 
the type of wall or structure to which the 
railings were attached, but generally 
speaking the intention was to leave in a 
safe and weatherproof condition. Owing 
to the defective condition of some dwarf 
walls, it might be necessary to demolish 
part of them after the removal of the rail- 
ings, especially those with iron copings, 
as an alternative to rebuilding, but a few 
courses would be rebedded as local condi- 
tions required to form an effective curb. 


Distribution of Contracts. 

Srr Hersert Wituiams asked the Par- 
liamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Works and Buildings if he had any state- 
ment to make with regard to the policy of 
his department in the matter of the dis- 
tribution of contracts, in the light of the 
complaint made by the Federation of 
Greater London Master Builders, to the 
effect that a few large contractors were 
receiving undue consideration. 

Mr. Hicks said that it was the policy of 
the Ministry of Works and Buildings to 
spread opportunities of tendering for its 
contracts as widely as possible among suit- 
able firms, and the claims of firms estab- 
lished in the vicinity of proposed works 
They 
had taken special steps to secure that 
the smaller- and medium-sized builders 
were considered, and there were some hun- 
dreds of this type of builder now working 
for the Ministry. The large firms were 
brought in for the large jobs or for work 
which presented particular difficulties. It 
should, however, be noted that the Govern- 
ment building programme had now passed 
- peak and was becoming substantially 
ess, 


Reconditioning Rural Houses. 

Srr Percy Hurp asked how many 
houses had been reconditioned under the 
Housing (Rural Workers) Acts under the 
direction of county councils and rural dis- 
trict councils, respectively. 

Mr. E. Brown said that the’ numbers 
were 14,908 and 7,008 respectively. Work 
was in progress on another 869. 


Rural Water Supply. 

Sm Percy Hurp asked the Minister of 
Health how many rural areas in England 
and Wales now had water-pipe systems; 
and what had been the capital expenditure 
of rural district councils under the 
£1,000,000 grant scheme of the Treasury. 

Mr. E. Brown said that the number of 
parishes in England and Wales with a 
piped. water supply was over 7,800; the 
£1,000,000 grant produced schemes cost- 
ing approximately £7,500,000, towards 
which contributions were also made by the 
County Councils. 


Concentration of Industry. 

Sm Leonarp Lyte asked the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Works. and Buildings what steps were 
being taken to ensure that householders 
who suffered much from the after-effects 
of enemy action were not deprived of the 
services of small local builders, who are 
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disappearing under the new official scheme 
for the concentration of industry in the 
building trade. 

Mr. Hicks said there was no official 
scheme for the concentration of business 
in the building industry, nor was he aware 
that any substantial numbers of swall local 
builders had gone out of business. In the 
registration in the autumn there were still 
47,925 builders and contractors in exist- 
ence, and 37,582 specialists, such as 
painters, glaziers, plumbers, etc. A new 
census was now being made. If any reduc- 
tion had occurred since the autumn it 
was due to military service requirements 
and to the contraction, which was essential 
in the interests of the war effort, of all 
forms of building, public or private. 

A scheme to ensure the retention in 
every area of an adequate labour force for 
all essential repairs and maintenance work 
had been prepared, but would not be in 
operation for a little time. No scheme for 
contraction in the industry would be 
entered on, without the fullest and earliest 
discussion with the industry. 


Sir Alexander Gibb and Partners. 

Mr. Sroxes asked the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Works and 
Buildings what was the value of consulta- 
tive fees credited or paid to the firm of 
Sir Alexander Gibb and Partners from 
January 1, 1941. 

Mr. Hicks said that Sir Alexander Gibb 
and Partners were reimbursed their costs 
in respect of salaries and expenses of staff, 
quantity surveyors and specialist con- 
sultant, together with a fee of £15,000 
per annum to cover all work which they 
supervised on behalf of the Ministry of 
Works and the Ministry of Supply. 


The Uthwatt Report. 

Mr. Granam Wuirte asked the Minister 
without Portfolio when it was proposed 
to introduce legislation to give effect to 
the recommendations of the Uthwatt Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Greenwoop said that the proposed 
legislation, which involved certain com- 
plexities in its relation to existing plan- 
ning legislation, would be introduced as 
soon as circumstances permitted. 

In reply to questions, Mr. Hicks said 
that Lord Reith had not received any 
further report from the Committee since 
the interim report which was presented 
to Parliament last July. 

**Speaking at a luncheon on February 
5, however, Mr. Hicks said that the 
final report might be expected shortly. 


Registration. 


In reply to questions by Mr. DE La 
Bere, Mr; Hicks said that the works and 
buildings departments of large industrial 
undertakings were only required to 
register if they were wholly or mainly 
engaged in building activities for persons 
other than the industrial undertakings 
of which they formed part. The num- 
ber of such departments which had 
registered was small. If, however, his 
hon. friend was referring to the return 
which industrial undertakings were, by 
Order, required to make of the main- 
tenance and similar labour directly 
employed by them, he would point out 
that this was merely a census and in no 
sense a registration. The purpose both 
of the registration and the census was to 
assist in ensuring the best possible use 
during the war of the available man- 
power, and they were in no way directed 
to post-war conditions. 


Ministerial Directors. 

In reply to Mr. Bossom, Mr. Hicks 
said that of,the nine posts of Departmental 
Directors created since the Ministry of 
Works was set up, the following five 
posts were held by unsalaried directors: 
Director of Works (Mr. T. P. Bennett); 
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Director of Cement (Lerd Wolmer); 
Director of Labour Requirements and 
Plant (Mr. R. M. Wynne-Edwards); 
Director of Roofing and Other Materials 
(Mr. R. G. Cromwell) and Director of 
Demolition and Recovery (Mr. G. M. 
Carter). 

The remaining four posts were held by 
salaried Directors: Director of Bricks 
(Mr. L. M. Hutson), £1,400 per annum; 
Director of Structural Design (Mr. 
Guthlac Wilson), £1,000; Director of 
Emergency Works (Maj.-Gen. K. C. 
Appleyard), the pay of his military 
rank*; Director of Post-war Building 
and Chief Architect (Sir James West), 
£1,750 per annum. 

All the salaried Directors devoted their 
whole time to the work of the Ministry. 

*Maj.-Gen. Appleyard has resigned this 
ig in favour of Mr. J. M. Wilson.— 

D. 


Messrs. T. P. Bennett and Son. 

In reply to Mayor Lyons, Mr. Hicks 
said that sinee January 1, 1941, com- 
missions had been given to the firm of 
Messrs. T. P. Bennett and Son under 
which the fees payable would be between 
£22,800 and £28,800, in accordance with 
the services which the firm are required 
to render. The sum of £6,680 had been 
paid on account. 

In reply to a further question, Mr. 
Hicks said that since the outbreak of 
the war about 200 firms had been em- 
ployed, and Mr. T. P. Bennett was the 
representative of one firm of architects. 
He did not know if the House would like 
to lay it down as an instruction to him 
that when in the pursuit of the war 
effort he invited men from any walks of 
life to give him their advice, imme- 
diately they came to give their assistance 
the whole work of their firm was to be 
cut off. If we did such a thing as that we 
should soon be very short of assistance. 
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A.R.P. SCHEMES 


LONDON. 


Barking.—T.C. accepted tender of John 
Every, of Lewes, for strengthening of 
trench shelters.—Civil Defence Committee 
propose to obtain tenders for the 
strngthening of all brick, surface, and 
communal shelters.—Civil Defence Com- 
mittee approved proposals for strength- 
ening internal shelters at 14 schools, 
under the direction of Dawson, Son & 
Allardyce, architects. 

Hammersmith. — £144 contract for 
strengthening of surface shelter at 
Bloemfontein-rd; placed with Thorogood 
& Son.—15 warden’s posts to be 
strengthened, at £299. 

Wood Green.—T.C. placed contract with 
Cook & Co., at £694, for waterproofing and 
strengthening public trench shelters. 


PROVINCIAL. 


Aberystwyth.—T.C. propose adaptation 
of Progress Hall, Mill-st., for fire guards’ 
depot. 

Bromsgrove.—R.D.C. approved: Cleans- 
ing centre and first-aid station to works. 

Caterham and Warlingham., — U.D.C. 
submitted scheme to Regional Authority 
for adapting part of Village Club, War- 


lingham, as cleansing station, at £275.— 
Regiona Authority provisionally 
approved strengthening report control 


centre, at £200. 

Dorking.—U.D.C. have placed contract 
with Pledge & Keen, 63, Falkland-rd., 
Dorking, for wardens’ post and decon- 
tamination centre, 

Derbyshire.—C.C. propose adaptation of 
War Memorial Institute, Ashford, for 
reception and feeding centre and the 
school as rest centre and sick bay. 

Eccles.—National Fire Service propose 
alterations.—B.E, preparing plans for 
structural alterations to fire station. 

Epsom and Ewell.—The tender of Gaze 
& Sons, Ltd., High-st., Kingston, at 
£1,238, has been recommended for accept- 
ance for lavatory accommodation at 
public trench shelters. Plans by Norman 
Auty, A.M.Inst.C.E., B.E. 

Halifax. — T.C. to instal heating and 
ventilation units in 33 public shelters. 

Jarrow-on-Tyne.—Durham C.C. to erect 
shelter near secondary school in connec- 
tion with rest centre. Plans by W. J. 
Merrett, County S., 43, Old Elvet, 
Durham. 

Lancashire. —- C.C. propose structural 
a and protection for emergency 

ospitals scheme, at £310. 

Lancaster.—T.C. has accepted tender, at 
£200, of Joe Johnson, Aldcliffe-rd., Lan- 
caster, for drainage work of trenches at 
Bowerham and Greaves Park.—T.C. pro- 
poses additional domestic shelters and 
the strengthening of 30 public and 49 
domestic shelters. 

Matlock. — U.D.C. accepted tender of 
Ben Beddington, School-rd., Matlock, for 
alterations to fire station. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—G. C. Carr, 97, Bk. 
New Bridge-st., Newcastle - on - Tyne, 
secured contract, at £258, for additional 
work at first-aid posts at Raby-st. schools 
and Royal Grammar school, for City 
Council. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme. — T.C. accepted 
tenders of T. Hughes, 22, Bagnall-st., 
Newcastle, and Baddeley Bros., 78, Dims- 
dale-parade, Wolstanton, on prime cost 
basis for new entrances to public base- 
ment shelters, at £300-£400.—Tender of 
Madew & Wardle, Ltd., Central Works, 
Lower-st., _Neweastle, at £113, accepted 
for first-aid party post.—T.C. propose 
additional accommodation for first-aid 
stores at depots.—T.C. propose strength- 
ening school shelters, leaking. lighting, 
ete.—T.C. received approval for static 
water supply basin, at £1,829. 

‘Northumberland. — Regional Office 
approved C.C.’s plan for combined report 
centre and warden’s’ post, at £550.— 
Schemes have been prepared for four 
decontamination laundries. 

Smethwick.—C.B. have 
with Wm. Cooper & Son, 


laced contract 
lackheath, nr. 
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Birmingham, for cleansing station, Rolfe- 
st. Plans by R. Fletcher, M.Inst.C.E., 


B.E P Quantities by Reuben Holbrow, 
-1.A.S8. 

She‘field.—T.C. propose strengthening 
control rooms at _ divisional police 


stations, at £250. 

Stourbridge.—T.C. propose foundations 
for 11 static water supply tanks. 

Stretford.—T.C. accepted tender of 
N. G. Bailey, at £2,278, for lighting and 
heating of 76 school shelters. 

Tynemouth. — B.E., 19, Howard-st., 
North Shields, to prepare plans for 
cleansing station in conjunction with re- 
construction of Little Bedford-st. urinal. 

Urmston.—U.D.C. approved: Cleansing 
station and first-aid post. 

Wallsend.—T.C. to ask Northumberland 
C.C. to provide warden’s posts. 

Warrington. — T.C. accepted tender of 
J. R. Ashall, Ltd., Bruche, Manchester- 
rd., Warrington, for six concrete bases 
for static water tanks. 

Warwickshire. — C.C. propose public 
shelter nr. Rugby. 

Wellingborough.—R.D.C. received per- 
mission of Ministry for erection of com- 
pe shelters at Orlingbury and Gren- 
on. 

Wirksworth. — National Fire Service 
propose converting premises at fire 
station. 

Worcestershire.—C.C. accepted tender of 
William Weaver, Ltd., The Strand, 
Bromsgrove, for covers to entrance of 
shelters. 

Workington.—National Fire Service 
propose static water dams on various 


sites. 
SCOTLAND. 
Falkirk. — Plans prepared by Mr. 
Andrew Malcolm, Spittall-st., Stirling, 
for new gas cleansing station, for the 
County Council. 


A BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION 


In January Mr. F. J. J. Gibbons 
celebrated his eightieth birthday after 66 
years of active and successful management 
of the firm of James Gibbons, Ltd. The 
oldest firm of locksmiths in Great Britain 
(the firm was founded by Thomas Gibbons 
in 1670), Messrs. Gibbons have a great 
record of service to the architectural pro- 
fession and building trade; Robert Adam 
and Sir John Soane were among the archi- 
tects served, and it is quite possible that 
Wren was among the early patrons. Until 
1876 the firm’s activities were limited to 
high-class locks on the manufacturing side, 
brass foundry and door furniture being 
factored, but to-day building require- 
ments, ranging from locks and_brass- 
foundry and floor springs to non-ferrous 
art metalwork, metal windows, light 
structural steel, and _ specialist hospital 
equipment are among the output of the 
firm. Architects whose work has been 
entrusted to James Gibbons, Ltd., include 
Sir Giles Scott, R.A., Sir Edwin Cooper, 
R.A., Sir John Burnet, Tait and Lorne, 
Messrs. Lanchester, Lodge and Davis, and 
Messrs. Adams, Holden and Pearson, to 
name a few only. 

The present governing director—whose 
birthday was marked by the presentation, 
on behalf of 953 directors and employees, 
of a silver salver and a bound volume con- 
taining their names—has himself played 
no small part in the development of the 
firm’s industries, nearly 250 patents stand- 
ing to his name. Not only did he manu- 
facture the old ‘‘ bone-shaker ’’ bicycle, 
but he rode one for some 3,000 miles; he 
used also to race on a “‘ penny-farthing ”’ 
model at the Molineaux Grounds, Wolver- 
hampton. Other interests are the 
Royal Hospital, of which he is a 
governor, and a directorship of the Queen 
Square improvement scheme. His chief 
recreations are angling and shooting. He 
is a Knight Commander of the Order of 
St. Gregory. His many friends will join 
us in wishing him many years of continued 
activity and happiness, 
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CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not 
included in this list, see previous issues. Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the head of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a dagger (tf) 
denotes closing date for applications; the 
name and address at the end refer to the 
person from whom particulars may be obtained. 

BUILDING. 
FEBRUARY 16. ; 

Liverpool T.C.—Baffle walls and build- 
ing 2 window openings at hospitals. 
City E. and S. : 

Merton of Morden’ U.D.C.—Main- 
tenance repairs and redecoration of 531 


houses. 
FEBRUARY 18. : 
T.C.—Garages at fire station. 


Covent 
i Dep. 


D. E. E. Gibson, City Architect, 


£2 2. 
Woking U.D.C.—Four public shelters. 
E. and Dep. £2 2s. 


FEBRUARY 20. 

West Riding C.C.—Aston school exten- 
sion of offices. G. E. Nicholson, Orchard- 
chmbrs., Church-st., Sheffield, 1. 

FEBRUARY 21. 

Burton-on-Trent c.B. — Domestic 
science room at Junior Technical school. 
B. E. and 8. 

FEBRUARY 23. 

Gillingham T.C.—Brick surface control 

centre. B. E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 
MARCH 1. 

Winchester R.D.C.—Various jobbing 
works of repairs and maintenance of 
houses and bungalows. A. J. R. Watts, 
Building S., 45, Romsey-rd., Winchester. 


Dep. £1 Is. 
MARCH 3. 

Tees Valley Water Board.—Brick and 
reinforced concrete tunnel. T. S. R. 
Winter, Eng. and Gen. Manager, Water 
Board Offices, Corporation-rd., Middles- 
brough. Dep. £3 3s. 

MARCH 6. 

Letterkenny.—Various works at Donegal 
District Mental Hospital. P. J. Courtney, 
resident medical superintendent. 

NO DATE. 

Dorking U.D.C.—Strengthening of base- 

ment shelters. S. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
HEATING, &c. 
FEBRUARY 16. 


Leeds T.C.—External protective paint- 
ing of dwellings on various housing 
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estates. R. A. 
Housing Director. 


able). 
MARCH 4. 
Feltham U.D.C.—Internal and external 
electric lighting for 110 communal sur- 


H. Livett, A.R.I.B.A., 
Dep. 5s. (not return- 


face shelters. E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 
MATERIAL. 
FEBRUARY 16. 
Enfield U.D.C.—Road materials. F. 
and 8. 


FEBRUARY 18. 
Frimley and Camberley U.D.C.—Road 
materials, ete. E. and S. 
+Heywood T.C.—Road materials, ete. 
FEBRUARY 20. 
Blackburn R.D.C.—Road materials, ete. 


E. and S. 
T.C.—Road 


so 
; FEBRUARY 21. 
Ae (Kent) U.D.C.—Road materials, 
etc. " 
Bromley T.C.—Road materials, ete. 


materials, ete. 


‘Coine T.C.—Road materials, ete. B. E. 


and 8. 
Neath T.C.—Road materials. B. E. 
Tettenhall U.D.C. — Road materials. 


J. W. Mason. 
Tyldesley U.D.C.—Road materials, etc. 


E. and 
FEBRUARY 28. 
Salop C.C€. — Road materials, ete. 
County 8. 


ROAD, SEWERAGE AND WATER 
WORKS. 


; FEBRUARY 17. 

Sligo T.C.—Outfall sewer. 
B.E., 6, Burlington-rd., 
£5 5s. 

Stourbridge T.C.—Foundations for 11 
static water big tanks. B. E. and §S. 

Warminster 0.C.—Construction and 
maintenance of about 550 yds. of 9 in. 
dia. spun-iron sewer and about 1,500 yds. 
of 8 in. and 12 in. dia. spun-iron pump- 
ing main and incidental works. Lemon 
and Blizard, 3, Glen Eyre-rd., Southamp- 
ton. Dep. £2 2s. 

West Riding C.C.—Repairs to roads and 

aths at County institution, Park Lodge- 

a., Wakefield. West Riding Architect, 
County Hall, Wakefield. 

FEBRUARY 23. 

Bradford and Melksham U.D.C.—Pro- 
viding and laying of some 520 lin. yds. of 
3 in. spun-iron water main, ete. E. 
Dep. £1 1s. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


FEBRUARY 21. 
*Islington T.C.—Temporary 
Manager. T. C. 
*Nottingham College of Art and Crafts. 
—Full-time Assistants (male or female) 


N. O’Dwyer, 
Dublin. Dep. 


Housing 


to teach Architectural Construction. 
Principal. 
FEBRUARY 24. 
*Leeds T.C..— Temporary Surveyor’s 


Clerks (males). City E. 
FEBRUARY 25. 
*Hull T.C.—Quantity Surveyor’s Assist- 
ant. City Architect. 


New National Federation President. 

At the annual meeting of the National 
Federation of Building Trade Employers 
held in London on January 28, Mr. 
Thomas Howarth, O.B.E., J.P., Chairman 
of Messrs. R. and T. Howarth, Ltd., of 
Rochdale, was unanimously elected Presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. In the New 
Year Honours list Mr. Howarth received 
the O.B.E. in recognition of his Chairman- 
ship of the Rochdale Juvenile Advisory 
Committee for the past 28 years. : 


A Correction. 

In the report of the meeting of the 
Federation of Greater London Master 
Builders in our last issue, Mr. H. J. 


Goodman was incorrectly described as 
F.I.0.B. The affix should have been 
F.I.B.D. 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE 


AS AND FROM Ist FEBRUARY, 1942 
{Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors] 





Crafts- 
men. 


Lab- 


ourers. 


| | 
| Crafts- 
i | men. 


| Lab- | 
| ourers. 








Accrington 
Aldeburgh 
Aldershot 


te i 


Ashby-decia- -Zouch .. 


Ashford (Kent) 


Ashford (Middlesex). . 


Ashington 
Ashtead 


or = > nl en 


Barnstaple 
Barrow-in-Furness 
Barry 


Berwick 


Bexhill-on-Sea 
Bideford 
Biggleswade 
Billericay 
Birchington 
Birkenhead 
Birmingham 


Bishop Auckland .... 
Bishop’s Stortford.... 


Blackburn 


Bracknell 
Bradford 
Bradford-on-Avon 


Brentwood 
Bridgwater 
Bridlington 


gay 
psc ll on-Crouch. . 
Burnley 
Burslem 
agers Trent 


Cambridge .. 
Canterbury . 
Cardiff... 
Carlisle 
Carnforth . 
Castleford . 


Chelmsford... . 
Cheltenham 


1/3 | 
1/6 
1/54 | 








1/ 1S | 








1/4 
ie 








1/6% | Clitheroe 
Pn ‘Cobham (Surrey) . 


1/11 


| Coventry 
Cranbrook 
| Cranleigh 
Crawley 


+ | Crewe 


| Cromer 


||Cuckfield 

| Darlington 
|Darwen .... 
Daventry... 
Deal.... 
Denbigh 
Derby . 
|\Devizes .. 

| gill 
||Didcot. 

‘Diss . 
[Doncaster 
Dorchester 
Dorking . 
Dover . 
Dovercourt 
\Driffield . 
(Droitwich .. 
Dudley .... 
Dunstable .. 
{Durham City . 
\Eastbourne 

E. Glam. (Mon. Val.) 
Eat Grinstead 





Fakenham 
Falmouth 
Fareham 
Faversham 
Felixstowe 
||Filey 
|| Fleetwood 
| Flint 
Folkestone 
|| Frinton-on-Sea 
|| Frome 


\Gainsborough 
||Gateshead 


3 | ||Gillingham ae 


Glossop ... 
| Gloucester . 


43 | eee 


||Goole .... 
Gosport . 
Grantham .. 
Gravesend 

| Great Yarmouth 


Guildford 
Guilsborough 


Halifax 


| Hartlepools 
| Harwich 
|\ Haslemere 


|/Haywards Heath .... 
| Hednesford 

Hemel Hempstead. . 
Henley-on-Thames 


| Hull 
| Hunstanton 
| Huntingdon 
Ilfracombe .. 
| Ingatestone.. 
| Ipswich 





| Isle of Thanet 
1/54 | Isle of Wight 
ie | Keighley 
1/5 Kenilworth 
el Kettering 
1/6} Kidderminster 
Vad 
1/44 
1/43 | 
' ie prance 
amington 
1 t 4 Leatherhead 
Leeds 


1/64 


Leighton Buzzard 
Letchworth 


Littlehampton 
Liverpool 
Llandudno 
Llanelly 
London— 
| 12m. radius 
| 12-15m. radius 
Long Eaton 
||Longton 
[Loughboroush 

1/53 | Louth 

1/64 || Lowestoft 

1/5 

1/64 '|Macclesfield 

1/54 | Maidenhead 

ial | — 

1/43 | Malvern 

1/43 oe ene moored 

1/4 ||Manningtree 
| Mansfie d 


| Market ‘tisbecoushs 
Matlock 

||Melton Constable 
|/Melton Mowbray . 


Middlesbrough 
1/6} . Middleton 
1/64 | Middlewich 
1/4} | Milford Haven 
1/42 | Morecambe 
1/4 | Morley 
1/54 || ||Mundesley 
1/63 | |Nantwich 
1/54 |\Nelson . 
1/64 || Newark-on-Trent 
1/53 ||Newbury 


1/4} ||Newcastle-on-Tyne .. 
1/64 i Newcastle-u.-Lyme .. 


|| New Forest 
||Newmarket 
||Newport, Mon. 
||Newport Pagnell 
1/64 ||Northampton.. 
{Norwich > 
Nottingham 
Nuneaton 


Peterborough 
| Plymouth 
| Pontefract 
Pontypridd 
| Port Talbot 


Presto 
Pulborough 
Ramsgate 
Reading 
Redditch 
| Redhill 
Ripon 
| Rochdale 
| Rochester 
;}Rugby .. 
| St. Albans .. 
1/6% | St, a na 
1/4 | 

St. Neo & 
1/4} | Saffron Walden 
1/4} | Salisbury City . 
1/5 | Salisbury Plain 
1/35} | Sawbridgeworth 





| Crafts- | 


: 








\|Saxmundham 
ae ene 


oe ee 
Shoreham 
Shrewsbury 
|Sittingbourne 
Skegness 
Sleaford 
Slough 
Southampton 
Southend-on-Sea ....| 
||\Southport 
||South Shields 








Stockton-on-Tees ....| 
Stoke-on-Trent 
\|Stourbridge 
Stourport 
\|Stowmarket 
Stratford-on-Avon 
||Stroud 
|\Sunderlan 
Sutton eoidficld 
Swaffham 
Swanage 
Swansea 
Swindon 
Tamworth 
Taunton .... 
Tenterden 
Thames Haven 
Thetford 
Thorpe Bay 
Todmorden 
Tonbridge 


Tunbridge Wells 
Uppingham 
Uttoxeter 
Wakefield 
Walsall 

Walsden 
Walton-on-Naze 
Ware 
Warminster 


Wellington R 
Welwyn 

Welwyn Gar. City 
Wells (Norfolk) 
West Bromwich 
Westcliff-on-Sea 
Weston-super-Mare .. 
Weybridge .... 
Weymouth 
Whitby 
Whitstable 
Widnes 

Wigan 

Wigton 
Willington 
Wilmslow 
Winchester 
Windermere 


Wycombe 
Wymondham 








* Painters 4d. less than other Craftsmen. 


{| Tradesman’s Labourers, 1/7}. 


For Building Trade Wages in Scotland, see page 


t Plus 2d. per working day. 
Navvies and General Labourers, 1/63. 

§ Joiners, Plumbers, Bricklayers, Tilers and Ma3ons receive 2/- per week or 4d. per day Tool Money. 

Nore.—Carpenters and Joiners in all Towns and Districts (other than Birkenhead and Liverpool) receive 2d. per day Too! Allowance. 
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t Plasterers 2/14. 
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THE BUILDER 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS’ 


Note : Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry. The prices 


of soft woods are for cash on delivery, 


BRICKS, &c. 

The price for Stock Bricks has been al i 
price at works for full lorry loads. Sittingbourne 
district, A quotation for cartage should be obtained 
as the haulage question is difficult. 


First Hard Stocks _ 


Poaanaa® 


ve) q 


# in. Phorp: i 
A discount of 64. 1,000 only per 1,00 pen 1000 


blue Pressed Staffs. (London Stns.) . 
Do. Bullnose (London Stns.) 
Blue Wire Cuts (London Stn3.) 
Best Stourbridge + < hur is (London Stns.) :-— 


24 in. 0 0 3in 
GLAZED Bricks. "ications Sins.) ) 
Best White Ivory D’ble Str’tch’rs 
and Salt Glazed D’ble Headers 33 10. 
Ss 0 O One side&two ends 37 10 
27 10 O Twosides&oneend 38 10 
and 44 in. Flats 34 10. 0 


Splays and 
Squints 0 
Second Quality, £2 per 1,000 less than best. Cream 
and buff, £2 extra over white. Other colours. Hard 
Glaze, £5 10s. extra over white. 


PARTITION SLABS. 

Delivered on site London Area. 
“* PHORPRES ” aN ia PARTITION BLOCKs. 
Ss. i. 
2’ yd.@up.<.0.6 2 8 
24, eae eS 
CLINKER CONCRETE. 
2 pic ya - amyl at g- Perv. sup. 


CRANHAM TERRA COTTA. 
Size 12 x 9 x 2” per yd. cpanel 
Size 12x9x 24 
Size 12x9x3 
Siz12x9x4#  ,, 
HEMPSTEAD—KEYED Two SIDES. 
oS a le 
12”x9" x4" , 
Per yard super ‘d/d. Free on site, London. 
Bg 2d. for smooth one side, and 4d. for smooth both 
Si ' 


s. d. 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
d, 
0 0. 
i] 
20 
9 6 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Quoins, Bullnose 


a 


ON OCOAKeO AN Oa: 


3° per yd. sup. . 
4’ 


— 


” ” o- 


wn wwe 


” 
” 


Ww WWNN 
os 


STONE. 


BaTtH STONE.—Delivered in railway trucks at 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 
South Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. cube 

Beer STONE—RANDOM BLOCK— 

Free on rail at Seaton Station. . 

Delivered free on rail Nine Eims, 

Selected approximate size one way, 1d. per 

cubic ft. extra, se approximately 

three sizes or for special wor! per 
cubic ft. extra. 

PORTLAND. STONE— 

Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms, S. Rly., Sou Lambeth 
Station, G.W.R., and Westbourne Park, 

on, G. WwW. R., per ft. cube 
ivered on road waggons as above 
per ft. cube 


White basebed, 3d. pe 
Nore.—1id, per ft. yoy extra for every ft. - 
over 20 ft. average and $d. beyond 30 ft. 
Hopton-Woop INE— 
F.O.R. Quarries, Wirksworth, De 
Random blocks from 10 ft. and over 


ale cube 


.ft.cb. 


Sa’ 
‘York STONE, BLUE Robin Hood Quality, 
Delivered at any Goods Station, London, 
6 = = two sides landings C ( 


super) 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto 
3 in. sawn two sides sfabs (ran- 


sizes 

2. in. to 2} in. sawn one side slabs 
.. @andom sizes) (paving) 

14 in. to 2 in. ditto 

Garp York— 
Delivered at any Goods Station, London. 
Scrappled random blocks per ft. cu 
6 in. i, Seem See Cie eating ee eee ae 


per) 
cin rubbed if tuts dan, ditto . 
4 in. sawn two sides slabs (random 


CAST STONE. 
Delivered in London area in full van loa: 
cube : Plain, 7s..6d. Moulded, 8s. 


ft. 


-“ Colorcrete”” not rapid hardening, according 


delivered 
2 miles , 
radius 


Paddington. 


33sse23 § 


na Rene 


Best British Portland Cement. 
delivered London Area. 

6 ton loads and em Site 

1 ton to 6 tons si 

Aevasee Vauxhall i in 80 ton lots 

Ferrocrete ” Rapid Hardening Cement— 

6 ton loads and upwards site 

1 ton to 6 tons site 

Alongside Vauxhall in 80 ton lots 

Stored ip Reserved Bins at works. 
ton extra. 

“ Aquacrete ” Water Repellent, “ Blue Circle” 
cement, 30s. per ton extra on ordinary “‘ Blue 
Circle ” prices. 

“ Colorcrete” Nos. 1 and 2. Coloured Rapid 
Hardening Portland Cement, in 6-ton lots . 


Standard Specification. 
£24 


3 19 


to colour, from £7 to £15 10s. per ton. 
“ Snowcrete ” White Portland Cement 
“417” Cement (Ultra Rapid a, 
Delivered site’ London Area in 6 ton lots 
and upwards perton 3 9 
Plus packages at current prices. 
Super nt (Waterproof), bags extra 319 6 
Nore.—Paper bags will be charged at the rate of 7s. 
nett per ton. Jute sacks charged Is. 9d. nett each and 
1s. 6d. nett each allowed if returned to works within two 
weeks, in good condition. 
Carriage will be i by makers on returned empty jut jute 
sacks. d. 
Roman cement ; 10 0 Keene’s Cement, White 7 0 % 
Parian Cement 7 0 Pink 610 0 
Cementone a ng for cement according to tints per cwt. 


from £2 16s. Od. SLATES 
First quality pers. from . Penrhyn or Portmadoc, 
carriage paid in full truck loads to London Rate Station. 
Per 1,000 actual. P 
8, 


24 by 12 45 5 
22 by 12 37 17 
22 by il 34 2 
20 by 12 33 0 
20 by 10 30_ 5 


coanc? 








SOLD UNDER GUARANTEE 
o Ble 


GEORGE LILLINGTON 


At present linseed oil and genuine spirits of turpentine can only be supplied in cans in small quantities. 


a agp carriage paid. 
Stourbridge Pies in paper bags, £2 12s. 6d. in 6-ton 
lots at railway depot. 


TILES. 
Delivered at London — Stations in full truck loads 
of not less than 6 toi Pe: 


aw tiles {Eat note 


Wi 
1 INCH AND UP THICK. 
Average price for prime quality. 


Dry English Wainscot Billets. . 

Dry Slavonian Billet Wainscet . 
Dry Cuba Mahogany logs 
Square-edged Honduras Mahogany 
Log Cut Honduras Mahogany 
American Figu 

American Plain Oak 


| 


coocoooceoooOm moms 
2 


ROM, 
econeconanceoacceo#® 


Jap. Plain Oak 
Teak 


American Whitewgod 
African Whitewood 
African Mahogany 
Australian Walnut 
Best Scoteh gl Silky Oak 
Best Scotch glue per cwt. 5 


per gallon 1 
SOFT WOOD. 
MERCHANTABLE BRITISH COLUMBIAN 
Minimum. 
Scantlings in imported sizes, £s.d. 
2 in. by 3 in. to 4 in. by If’ llin. 43 10 0 


PLANED BOARDS. 
Prime CLEAR BRITISH COLUMBIAN PINE. 


Ping 

Maximum. 
£ sd. 
53. 0 0 


1 in. viele edge flooring 
14 in. ditto 

1 in. tongue and grooved . 
1$ in. 


PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 
Delivered in London. 
To ~ Met. Water Board. 
Crutcy Heap S.D ae doar ipage IRON. Easy CLEAN. 


qin 
a 38/6 per doz. 
Curomium Piatep Tomer S,D. Bis COCKS FOR IRON. 
Easy CLEAN. 
fin. Zin. 
52/3 72/- per doz. 
S.D. Stop Cocks For IRON. 
{> Zin. lin. 1 in. in. 2in. 
ao: Col .97/- 228/- 
aT Two 
14 in. 


Ri 


jin Zin. lin. 
3/- 84/- ee iy a 
cove * 

tin. jin. in. “Yin 2 in. 

9/11 11/- 1776 Bt 49/6 74/- per doz. 
Heavy Cro arree. Be age Screw Iron. 
120/- Hoy 297/- per doz. 
cae ~ Screws. 


2in. 3in. 3in. 
21/6 37/9 54/- 


in. 3in. 
45/- ,73/- 


1fin. 14 in. 


4 in. 
11/9 14/5 59/6 per doz. 


8 Ib. Lead 
8 Ib. [ead 8. 


SOLDER. 
ae per Ib. 


information given on this page has been 
ally compiled for THE BUILDER, and is*copyright. 
is list is on give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 
Quality and quantity obviously affect 

prices—a fact —_ should be bered by those 


—Plumbers, 1/5. Tinmen's. 1 HW Biow pips, 











Small section cills and. copings, ls. 


who make use of this information. Prices are subject 
O25 be cent ca ¢ discount. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS—(contd,). VARNISHES, &¢. 


Oak Varnish ......-s+e+eseee++ Outside 


. 


Semone 


ececenscononncscocoosoooFh 


iS Ses 


* 
$ 


nature. 

MILD can Brees er gree -—To London gg per ton, 
Oia in... 21 10 
in. to 02 in... 21 0 


SE om ft at Del a ee 


pa 17 Best hale. 
ubes ars f 1 Scohanshces 2 
¥, ia We "5/4 ee ie ye Japan Ee ernest 
Light weight. $1 Fi rage! ete | Oak and Mahogany Stain (water) 
Heavy weight 44 2 41 ot 
Calvi sohtwlaiet 404 —_ 38 3 
heavyweight 31 31 31 29: 41 
OtTubes and tubulars sizes 4”/}” inclusive, charged extra 
af Seng ae ae 25/34 5% less gross discount. c ; hie ie 21 
Terms.—Nett cash end of month maeouer date of tie =. ceeee Wtegasa 
invoice. Carriage goid on lots of £10 nett value and over. 
C.I. Har-Rounp GutTers—London Prices ex Works. livered in London.) 
per yd. in 6 ft. lengths. Stop oe Sa 4 1b. and up 
ends. ipe ii i 


Rolled plate, in. 
Rough cast oe rolled, fis in. 
Rough cast double poet ley + in. 


*sissses¢3 
_—_ 
PRaNMONAOCO 


O66 Gobiunnwndunhenhe 
8 
Soa 


z oe et © et ee 
> woyre 


pipe 
Novae Coamty delivery, 20/- per ton extra, lots 
under 3 cwt. 4/— per cwt. extra and over 3 cwt. and 
eon = ase 2/6 per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 4/- per 


Sid lad ex London 3 ton P£18 0 @ 


aeo oacm 


ENGLISH SHEET a IN CRATES OF STOCK 


Oxpmany Gtazino QuALITY (0.9) ax SexactaD 
RAIN WATER PIPES. Gages onare, REP 

. ‘oT SUPER. 
Per yd. in 6 fts. Pipe Bends. Branches. | 1, sizes not exceeding 80 in. long or 48 in. wide or 


Stock angles. 2 : 
Lev eebehe aes 2/23 L/5e- :. 2/2 110 united inches, 00.. 80.| PRI Hin x Hin x3 

2d Radiused Corner Bricks to match up with— 
32'0% p DOOR. “e eda 


vat a 3/3 18 oz. in 300 ft. cases ........0020- sales ie 3 9 cach nett 
NETT PRICES. 
Tonnage allowance—4-ton lots, 5 per cent. BUILDING TRADE. WAG ES IN SCOTLAND 








24 0z. , 200ft. , 
aval Sot yg 26 oz. ,, 200ft. ,, 
2-ton lots, 24 per cent. 
L.C.C. Coatep Son. Pires—London Prices, ex Stock. Following are grade rates authorised by the Scottish N.J.C. from February 1. Every endeavour 
i i = “ss, ig is made to ensure accuracy, but we — be responsible for errors that may bee 
2/10 Grade Classification A 7 A2 A3 

Craftsmen....:.° 1/114 it 1/10 1/10 
Kea - 154 pe dist us i 


LCC. COATED —, A " 
% : i i Renfrewshire 
a eye. in 9 &. Banff Kincardineshire —— 


Bridge of Allan 
Broughty Ferry 
Clackmannanshire 











umfri Hamilto thian 
*This town has its own rates : Masona,. 1/8$ ; POE ifr: Slaters, 1/8} ; Ry eA: Plasterers, is 
0 but 1/10 is paid owing to the scarcity at present ; Painters, 1/8 and Labourers, 1/ 

0 The information given in this table is copyright. Rates of wages in id and Wales are given on page 158. 


21 
Ex Merchant’s Stock, > 


Sof Stel Shey CR. and CA THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 


JUST READY— : 

A new issue of the 6th edition containmg NEW BUILDINGS 
Adaptation Tables revised up to October, 1941 Clydebank.—Clydebank T.C. to proceed 
shortly with 500 concrete houses in White- 


k district. Plans by §. Bunton, 
HOW TO ESTIMATE] st distri. "Plas by 8. ‘Bunton 


K. 


LASS OF Glasgow. — T.C. Health Department 
COR WORE acquired site.in Glasgow Green for a day 
nursery. Another proposed at Fernbank- 
1: "Glasgow, —~ Fil d by M 
gow. — Plans prepare essrs. 
Cot 2G, 3S ahh ws. Contin tatons with over 600 - Wylie, Shanks & Wylie, 04, West Regent- 
METAL Wenows. nates sizes, colable tot —_ Lange 8vo. Cloth gilt. Price 16/- net. st., for alterations William Collins & 
see ns ag sme So ne nay Ban coe Pedra (By post 16/9). Sons, Ltd., printers, at Cathedral-st. 
ser F bet oak. The 6th edition which appeared in 1937 repre- Greenock.—To plans by their own archi- 
sented quite a new undertaking, brought, up-to- tects, the Greenock East End Co-operative 
PAINTS, &c. date in every way, i including a large amount of Society are to erect new buildings at 
original memoranda, complete revision of prices, Belville-st. 
examples of anal is, and and fresh details of costing, EY PT 
prio boayed and immense labour fi named Turkish Contract for Britain. 
Being self-contained, it avoids the weary hunt in Messrs. Braithwaite and Co., Engineers, 
other books for she, via — pew Ltd., are to execute a contract signed . be- 
hey iy usually _ tween the United Kingdom Commercial 
rporation and the Turkish Ministry of 
B, T. BATSFORD, LTD. Public Works for the building of a jetty, 
Architectural Publishers, 500 yards long by 55 yards wide, and other 
15, North Audley St., London, W.I. improvements at Alexandretta harbour, 
and the completion of a jetty at the ports 
of Mersina. 











24 enue 


ooo oco Aan 


of 


‘ 


Rew Linseed OF © galls.) a0 ‘oor 
y oe) R 


i h White Lead, per cwt. 
Paint, 14 Ib. tins free, 
per cwt. 


— ee 
<he QS OOUUP 


‘Ome wWOCOm 
CWO wowu 


<D quality 
to quality from a3 eo sine ad pss 
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CURRENT AND PROPOSED 
NEW BUILDINGS 


Altrincham.—T.C. propose adaptation 
of premises for day nursery and air-raid 
shelter. ’ 

Barnsley.—T.C. applying for sanction 
to borrow £2,200 for additions to Kendray 
fever hospital. 

Bewdley, — T.C. acquired premises at 
Load-st. for additional ‘office accommoda- 
tion. 

Bingley.—U.D.C. propose improvements 
to Bebb’s Farm, Cullingworth, 

Blackburn.—T.C, propose alterations to 
Grammar School pavilion for conversion 
into medical rest centre. 

Brighouse.—T.C. assed: Brighouse 
Engineering Co., td., extension to 
offices; Brookfoot Biscuits, Ltd., exten- 
sion to gas plant shed, Brookfoot Mills. 

Dagenham.—-Scheme to be submitted to 
M. of F. for redecoration of Goresbrook 
B.R., at £230. 

Gateshead.—B.E. prepared alternative 
schemes for increasing accommodation 
at Bensham hospital. 

Great Harwood. — U.D.C. proposes day 
nursery. 

Halstead.—_R.D.C. approved: Shelter, 
fire-wathers’. hut and lavatory accommo- 
dation for Rippers, Ltd. 

Hull.—E.C. propose alterations to Cam 
school for conversion into a mixed school. 

Lancashire.—C.C. propose: Renewal of 
water mains at Ormskirk Institution, at 
£750; structural alterations, etc Institu- 
tions, and equipment to hospitals, at 
£5,835; infants’ school at High Crompton, 
nr. Oldham. 

Lancashire.—C.C. requisitioned property 
near Standish for. hostel. 

Macclesfield.—T.C. approved: Offices 
for Sutton Dyeworks;: extension to 
Y.M.C.A, club; war time nursery, South 
Park. 

Manchester.—M.H. approved war time 
nursery at Plymouth-grove, Chorlton- 
upon-Medlock. 

Manchester.—T.C. propose: Repairs to 
baths, at £1,070; repairs. to property, In- 
stitution, hostels, public conveniences, 
etc,, at £3,382; day nurseries at West 
Gorton and Collyhurst, at £4,325. 

Mansfield.—T.C. propose war time 
nurseries. 

Matlock.—U.D.C. propose a_ special 
clinic, at £400; also extensions to public 
library, at £500. d 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — City Council 
approved scheme for establishing six day 
nurseries, at £14,810. Plans by R. G 
Roberts, 18, Cloth Market. 

North Riding.—E.C. propose installa- 
tion of electric light in rural schools. 

Northumberland.—C.C. secured pfe- 
mises at Stocksfield for corfversion into 
hgstel.—C.C. to establish war time nur- 
series at Stocksfield, Alnwick And 
Prudhoe. 

Ormskirk.—U.D.C. propose alterations 
at waterworks, at £6,331. Plans by J. E. 
Wright, E. 

Preston.—T.C. passed plans: G.- G. 
Baines (English Electric Co., Litd.), 


_— house; I. Spencer & Sons (the 


neashire Tar Distillers, Ltd.), dining- 
room, etc. 

Rotherham.—T.C. approved: Additions 
for Howell & Co., Lta. : 

Sheffield.—T.C. propose: Additional 
lavatory: accommodation at hospital, at 
£225; adaptation of Sydnope Hall, Darley 
Dale, for annexe to Firvale Institution. 

South Shields.—Extensions. Plans by 
Marshall, Tweedy & Bourn, Grainger 
House, Blackett-st., Neweastle-on-Tyne. 

Startforth.—R.D.C. to carry out a water 


supply scheme. Plans by R. W. Settle, S.’ 


Staveley.—U.D.C. propose improvements 
to houses. 

Stourbridge.—T.C. received sanction to 
borrow £650 for erection’ of building at 
depot, Birmingham-rd. 

Stretford.—T.C. approved: Alterations 
Trafford Park-rd., for Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society, Ltd. : 

Sunderland. — propose alterations. 
Plans by W. & T. R. Milburn, 17, Fawcett- 
st.. Sunderland. ’ 


THE BUILDER 


- Swinton and Pendlebury. — T.C. 
approved: Additions to club premises, 
Pendlebury, for British Legion; exten- 
sions, for J. Gerrard & Sons,.Ltd. 

Walsall.—Committee of A.T.C. acquired 
premises for headquarters.—C.E. authori- 
ties acquired sites at Leamore and Coal- 
pool for churches. 

Warrington.—T.C. approved: Altera- 
tions and additions to premises, for 
Y.M.C.A.; extensions and store for C. 
Roberts, Ltd.—T.C. propose three addi- 
tional day and night nurseries. 

Wolverharhpton.—T.C. passed: E.C., 
community hall, Kempthorne-av., Low, 
Hill; £.C., three temporary classrooms, 
Marsh-la. Playing Fields, ‘Wolverhamp- 
ton; extension to rough material stores; 
Jackson & Edmonds, office _ block, 
Warren-av. (Cannock-rd.); D. W. 
Timmins, alterations to premises, Upper 
Villiers-st.; Cleland & Hayward, canteen; 
Cleland & Hayward, extension .to flour 
stores. 

Workington.—National Fire Service pro- 
pose additions to auxiliary fire station. 

York.—T.C. propose erection of hostels, 
at £2,000 each. 


BRITISH RESTAURANTS 
AND CANTEENS 


ee an the conver- 
sion of the Rigby Memorial school and 
buildings at anchester-rd., into B.R. 
and central cooking depot. 


Barnsley.—T.C. received sanction to. 


borrow £3,467 for central kitchen at 
soon Instruction centre, Racecommon- 
T 


Barrow-in-Furness.—T.C. propose _con- 
version of premises in Devon-st. as B 

Blackburn. — B. of E. approved pro- 
posals for extension of Montague-st. cen- 
tral kitchen, at £885, and for conversion 
of Shakespeare Hotel, Bank Top, into 
cooking depot, at £744.—Foster, Yates & 
Thom, Ltd., to erect canteen. 

Bolton. — T.C. propose B.R. at Great 
Lever. : 

Brighouse.—T.C. approved: 
for T. F, Firth & Sons. 

Bromsgrove. — Managers of Finstall 
school propose conversion of parish-hall 
for school canteen. 

Colne Valley.—U.D.C. propose B.R. at 
Golear and Linthwaite. 


Canteen 


Cumberland.—C.C. to establish canteen © 4 


at Cleator Moor, at £1,070. Plans by J. H. 











IN PEACE: “Big Ben” Tubular 
Steel Scaffolding was acknow- 
ledged to be in the forefront as 
the most economical medium for 
scaffolding purposes. 


IN WAR: The many new uses 
to which “Big Ben” Tubular Steel 
Scaffolding has been adapted 
gives further proof of the effici- 
ency of design and manufacture. 


IN VICTORY: “Big Ben” 
Tubular Steel Scaffolding will 
assist in the rebuilding of better 
planned and more beautiful cities 
in the heart of the Empire. 














*Phone: Walton-on-Thames 614 and 615 


THE STEEL SCAFFOLDING Co., Ltd. 


23, OATLANDS DRIVE, WEYBRIDGE, SURREY, 
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Haughan, 4, Alfred-st. North, Carlisle, 
County Architect. : 

Derbyshire.—E.C. and _P.A. Joint Com- 
mittee propose three cooking depots on 
various. sites. ‘ 

Doncaster.—E.C. propose extensions to 
eanteen at Technical College. : 

Durham.—Canteén preposed at Morri- 
son Pit. The architects are Marshall, 
Tweedy & Bourn, Grainger House, 
Blackett-st., Newcastle-on-Tyne. _ 

Evesham.—T.C. payee. ‘adaptation of 
public hall for B.R., at £2,212. 

Gainsborough. — U.D.C. propose con- 
version of St. John’s Hall and Parish 
Church Institute for B.R. a 

Glasgow. — Plans prepared for British 
Restaurants at St. Vinecent-st., £1,050; at 
Dumbarton-rd., £620; at Springburn-rd., 
£715; and at West-st., £585. Mr. Thomas 
Somers, architect, Municipal-bldgs., 
George-sq., Glasgow. > 

Leek, — U.D.C. ee adaptation of 
Ball Haye-st. school for B.R., at £3,000. 

Macclesfield.—_T.C. approved: Altera- 
tion for B.R., Park Green. 

Mansfield. — E.C. propose emergency 
feeding centres in domestic science 
centres at five schools. 

Rawtenstall.—E.C. propose school can- 
teens at Goodshaw school and at Craw- 
shawbooth Methodist schools. 

South Shields. — Revised scheme for 
central kitchen at Mowbray-rd., approved 
by B. of E.—T.C. to provide restaurant 
facilities at Reay-st. kitchen. - 

Staffordshire.—E.C. propose equipment 
for feeding centres at 11- schools, at 


£2,862. . : 
Twickenham.—B.C. to provide B.R. at 
M.W.B. Employees’ Club, Ashley-rd., 
Hampton, at £1,465.—Borough Engineer 
also to report upon proposed provision 
of restaurants ‘at Whitton, Hampton Hill 
and Hampton Wick. 
Wallsend.—Canteens PrEcnee by Swan, 
Hunter & Wigham Richardson, Ltd., and 
R. Hood, Haggie & Son, Ltd. 
» Warwickshire.—E.C. have under con- 
sideration proposals for canteens at 23 


_additional schools. 


TENDERS 


The Editor welcomes authentic i nforma- 
tion for this. feature from architects, sur - 
veyors or contractors. Items should reach 
,. Catherine-street, Aldwych, ‘\W .C.2, not 
later than Tuesday morning. 

Tenders for A.R.P. work will be. found 
under ‘‘A.R.P. Schemes.” 

* Denotes accepted. - 

+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 
Denotes accepted subject to modification. 

j Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 
Departments. 

Beaumaris. — Alterations, decoration, . 
etc., at “Bryn,” for M ers of Blue - 
Coat Hospital school: *W. J. Griffith. 

Bethnal Green.—For following works, 
for T.C.—(a) Installation of water-closets, 
Brady-st. public shelter; (b) strengthen- 
ing of trench shelters : (a) *George Simp- 
son & Co., Ltd., £80; (b) *Croggon & Co., 
Ltd., £777 15s. 

Chorley.—Repairs to roads and paths, 
at P.A.C. Institution for Lancashire C.C. > 
*W. & A. Higginbottom, Ltd., 178, Bruns- 
wick-st.,. Chorlton-on-Medlock, Man- 
chester, £128. 

Feltham.—For the construction of 
three public surface shelters and one rest 
centre shelter, for the U.D.C.: *Messrs. 
Tersons, 20, Peel-st., Notting Hill Gate, 
£1,260. . 

Gateshead.—Engineering work in con- 
nection with extensions to Sheriff Hill 
hospital and General hospital, for: T.C. : 
*G. N. Haden & Son, Ltd., Manchester, 
£27,073 (revised tender). 

Glasgow.—For static water basins, for 
T.C.: *A. & J. Park, Ltd., Glasgow, £686; 
*A, M. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 


Gorton.—Alterations -to premises for 
Follows & Bates, Ltd. Cruickshank & 
Seward (F.), architects, 16, Princess-st., 
Manchester 2: *Alfred Hodkinson, Ltd., 
& Greenhill-st., Greenheys, Manchester, 
1 
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adres gg ne eon -room at emergency 
hospital, for .T Sterne & Co., Litd., 
Chapel- -Bt., Liver pool, £442 (subject to 
approval of M.H 

f London (Air. Ministry).—Contracts 
placed to the value of 2508 or over for 
week ended January 31 :— 

Civil e a Denke — Gecsge Wimpe 
& Co.; Ltd., Denham; H. Kingerlee & 
Son Ltd., Oxford. 

Building, work: A, Robinson, Ltd., 
Harrow; Redpath Brown & Co., Lid., 
Glasgow. T Side Bridg E 

utting: Tees Side Bridge & ngineer- 
ing We Works, Ltd.,«Middlesbrough. 

ir filtration work : oer ag aera 
and ig rig PO Yoon a Sheffield; 
Jeffreys & Co., Ltd. London. 

Constructional work : J. Gerrard & 
Sons, Manchester. 

General maintenance work: Pearson & 
Fraser, Lerwick; Wm. Dale & Son, Ler- 
wick; Wm. Mulcaster & Co. (Contractors), 
Ltd., Crewe. 

q London (War a .). aoe hee are 
29 placed by War Dept an 
ary 31:— 

Lanarkshire : Miscellaneous work, 
sachet Builders, Ltd., 247, West George: 

, Glasgow, ©.2. 

















“UNITE for STRENGTH” 


MASTER BUILDERS 


ENROL NOW 





SUBSCRIPTION £35.5.0 P.A. 


FEDERATION OF 
GREATER LONDON 
MASTER BUILDERS 


MEMBERSHIP OVER 900. 


WRITE OR ‘PHONE: 
SECRETARIES, 

23, COMPTON TERRACE, UPPER Si 
CAN 2041/2. N.1 


THE BUILDER 


Derbyshire :. Building work, C. H. Hill 
& Sons, Ltd., Victoria-st., Mansfield. 
Leics: Building work, Burton Con- 
structional Engineering Co., Wetmoor- 
rd., Burton-on-Trent. 
Gaernarvonshire : 
Watkin oe & Son, 16, Mount-st., 
Bangor, N. Wales, 

Cambs: * Hutting (erection), ete., J. 
Cracknell & Sons, Ltd., Huntly-gr., 
Peterborough, 
Brecknockshire :_ Miscellaneous work, 
Glyn Rogers & C€o., Ltd., , Dorlangoch, 


Miscellaneous: work, 


* Brecon. 


Glamorganshire : Concrete work, 
Griffith Davies & Co., Ltd., Paxton Yard, 
Swansea. 

Kent: , Miscellaneous work, H. Good- 
sell, 32, Sandling-rd., Maidstone, Kent; 
G. Lewis & Sons (Dover), Ltd., Widred- 
rd., Dover. 

ent: Concrete work, London Ferro- 
Concrete Co., 247-249, “Vauxhall 
Bridge-rd., Westminster, 8.W.1. 

Devon: Hutting (erection), 
Bros., Ltd., Radnor-st., Plymouth. 

Cornwall and Devon: Hutting (erec- 
tion), W. F. Rees, Ltd., Bank-chmbrs., 
Eastgate, Exeter. 

Cornwall : Hutting . (erection), C. 
Symons & Co., Tremeddan House, Lis- 
keard,- Cornwall. 

Antrim: ‘Miscellaneous wows 
Logan & Sons, Limestone-rd., Belfast. 

Co. Down: Huitting (erection), James 
Morland, 39, Powerscourt-st., Belfast. 

Co. Down: Miscellaneous.and concrete 
work, P. Fitzpatrick, Mountpanther, 
Clough, Co. Down. 

Manchester. — Rebuilding ig of premions, 
Chorlton-on-Medlock, for dd 
E, A. Newton (L.), Src hitoct. Rutherford- 
chmbrs., Bow-la., Princess-st.: *Donald 
MacDonald, Ltd., Stretford-rd., Trafford- 
park, Manchester. 

Nuneaton.—Conversion of 
into war time nursery, for T.C.: 
& Howe, Nuneaton, £430. 

Rotherham.—Alterations and exten- 
sions to heating system at Doncaster-rd. 
school,.for E.C. Vincent Turner, B.E.: 
*Wright Bros. {Ghemel’) Ltd., Trent-st., 
Attercliffe, She £335. 

Salford. — Reroofing and fixing new 
windows at Tootal-rd. school, for E.C.: 
*E. J. Coupe & Sons, Ltd., Salford, 
£1,175 (subject to approval of B.. of E.). 

Salford. Works canteen: *J. E. Arm- 
strong & Co., Ltd., Yew-st., The Cliffe, 
Manchester, 8. 

Sheffield.—Demolition of property, for 
T.C.: *John Eshelby & Sons, Spring-st., 
Sheffield. 

Sunderland. — Sanitary conveniences, 
ete., for Milburn & Co:: *Stewarts, 
Builders (Sunderland), Ltd., Richard-av., 
Sunderland. 


+] Patent H 
Boyle’S «air-eump: Ventilator 
OVER TWO MILLION IN USE 
ROBERT BOYLE & SON 
ineers, Emergency Address ; 34 MORLAND 


AV., E. , SURREY. Tel, Addiseombe 1133 


Pearn 
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*Watson 
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Sunderland. —Conveniences, ete., for 
St. John Malting Co.: *E: 8. Westcott, 5, 
Rutland-ter., Sunderland. 

Sunderland.—Shelter houses for pumps 
and plant: *R. Hudson & Sons, St. 
Marks-cres., Sunderland. 

Twickenham.—Works for the T.C.— 
Erection of day nursery at 

Heathfield school: *Hewitt 

& Pike, Ltd. . £1,198 0 0 
Adaptations at 64, Broad it. 

n; ing’s - 

(B.D.J. 4 Ltd. ... 3 
Erection of five warden’s posts 

and 11 buildings for Retying 

accommodation : 

Crouch, Ltd., Ki 
Adaptation works - 

ton-rd. : 

(Builders)), et 55 coe Ot OO 

(All works po al to sanctions.) 

Warrington.—Works for T.C. Internal 
and external painting and decorations at 

Britis Restaurant, Tower-bldgs.: *W. 
Winstanley & Co., Park- -pl., Warrington 
Governor House at Latchford : & A. 
Ashton, 4, Bridge Foot, arsinoten. 


FLOORINGS 


*°pUTney 212 2129 


send your enquiry 
COMPOSITION FLOORINGS 
Wood Biock — T & G Strip 
Renovation by Electric 
Beaman of existing Floors 


TURPINS PARQUET FLOORING Ce. Ltd. 


Victoria Werks, Point Pleasant, Wandswerth, 
$.W.18. Established 1866 
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WOOD BLOCK PARQUET 
SOLID T&G HARDWOOD 
PANELLING 
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PUTNEY 
5611 
16 lines, 
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also at 





TAYLOR WOODROW 
CONSTRUCTION LTD. 


BUILDING AND 
CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 


London Office: 10, ST. GEORGE ST., W. 


SOUTHALL, MIDDX. 
and Branches throughout the country 


"Phone: WAXLOW 2366 (8 lines). 'Grams: ‘‘ Taywood, Southall.” 














